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ane For the Woman's Journal. 
COMING. 
BY LILIAN WHITING. 


Far out in the untried future fair, 

There waits for you a treasure rare; 

Patiently waiting, noted by none, 

In dust and darkness until you come. 

Only your eye shall catch its gleam, 

To others it ever must be unseen, 

It ix yours; God fashioned it, rich and rare; 

Long has it lain awaiting you there. 

Out in the Future, star-crowned and bright, 

There waits for you a dawning of light, 

It is shining for you; no other shall prize 

The glowing tints that for you arise; 

On your path alone shall its light be shed, 

Illuming the way that your feet must tread; 

Tuo’ darkness and doubt overshadow just here, 

Be patient and trustful; the dawning is near. 

Down some still pathway leading to you, 

There is walking a friend, brave, loving and true. 

He is coming to you, he requires no guide, 

To tind the one destined to walk by his side. 

Your paths will soon meet and you surely will know 

The heart that is yours for the life-work below; 

A love, tender, trustful, with yours shail soon blend, 

The -weetest, best gift that our Father can send. 

Your life is all ready and waiting for you, 

Not all of its gifts come at once, it is true. 

They are scattered along;wi I) not fail to find, 

If vou walk in the way our Father designed. 

Faint prophecies often will haunt you, and gleams 

Of pleasant things coming will flit thro’ your dreams; 

Sweet glimpses of days too far distant to view, 

Yet still they are formed and are coming to you. 
St. Louis. 





WOMEN IN OFFICE-ANOTHER HUSBAND. 


Eprrors JoURNAL:—I have just finished 
reading the JouRNAL of May 4, and sit 
down to write a few items which it suggests. 
Mention is made of several States which 
have women for Librarians. lowa should 
be included in that list. Mrs. Eloise North, 
of Des Moines, has been State Librarian for 
six years, and has given perfect satisfaction, 
She is thoroughly acquainted with her busi- 
ness, having mastered every detail, and is 
able to render efficient service to the attor- 
neys and others who come to consult the 
law books. This law library ranks fifth in 
size und value among the law libraries of 
the United States, and Mrs. North can pro- 
duce any desired authority at a moment’s 
notice, not waiting to consult the catalogue, 
but going at once to the right alcove and 
shelf, and laying her hand upon the book. 
Her salary is twelve hundred dollars a year. 

Women have been employed in the lowa 
Legislature for several years past, in the ca- 
pacities of enrolling clerks and engrossing 
clerks, who receive four dollars a day, post- 
mistresses who receive four dollars, and 
committee clerks who receive three dollars 
aday. With the exception of the commit- 
tee clerks, who are usually appointed by the 
chairmen of the various committees, they 
are elected by the members, just as the offi- 
cers of the Assembly are elected. 

Another article which suggests an item is 
that headed ‘‘Boarding House for Business 
Women.” In Philadelphia the Woman's 
Christian Association has maintained for 
several years, on a purely business basis, 
two boarding houses for business women, 
one at 1605 Filbert Street, for permanent 
boarders, another on Seventh Street, above 
Arch, for transient boarders. Connected 
with the latter there is a large and pleasant 
reading-room, supplied with books, papers, 
and magazines, and presided over by a 
sweet-faced, gray-haired iady, a representa- 
live of one of the oldest Philadelphia fami- 
lies, who knows how to sympathize with 
the girls and young women who have to 
fight the hard battle of life. Many a one 
has gone away consoled and strengthened 
and refreshed after a half hour’s chat with 
her Lectures and concerts are sometimes 
given in the library, which is large enough 
to accommodate the boarders of both houses, 
and a number of invited guests. A small 
paper is published by the Association in this 
establishment. An Intelligence Office is 
also connected with it, and those who come 
to seek work and are without money and in 
distress, are given meals and lodging for a 
few days until they can find employment or 
communicate with their friends. 

The house on Filbert Street, designed for 
Permanent boarders, accommodates between 
thirty-five and forty. The price of board 
and lodging ranges from two dollars and a 
half to four dollars a week, according to lo- 
ation of rooms. A young woman who pays 
two and a half a week sleeps in a single bed 
in a large room with three other occupants; 
if she can afford to pay four dollars, she has 





a small, neatly-furnished room to herself. 
To gain admittance to this house she must 
be under twenty-five, and earning her own 
living, with a salary not above a certain sum 
—ten dollars, 1 believe—a week. Such an 
establishment as this fills the needs of those 
who complain that the new Woman's Hotel 
is beyond their means. Why should there 
not be several like it in every great city? It 
sustains itself, and leaves a small balance 
in the hand of the treasurer every year, be- 
sides what is devoted to repairs and improve- 
ments. The privileges connected with it 
are many. It gives the shelter and the in- 
fluence of a home to that class who most 
need it,—young girls who earn their living. 
Tickets to lectures and concerts are fre- 
quently sent to the ladies in charge to be 
distributed among the young women, and 
many are thus admitted to entertainments 
which otherwise they could not afford to at- 
tend. Last year the manager of the Acade- 
my of Music sent tickets to the Star Course 
of Lectures, and a rich treat was enjoyed by 
the tired workers. The restrictions are few, 
—the only one occurring to me at present 
is that which requires every boarder to be 
inside the house at half past ten, the hour 
for closing at night 

Another suggestive article in the JouRNAL 
is that entitled “One Husband,” copied 
from an Oregon paper. It reminded me of 
another husband who lives in California. 
In disposition the two are twin brothers. I 
had hoped, for the sake of wives, that the 
counterpart to this California husband did 
not exist. Let me give you a brief descrip- 
tion of his surroundings. His ranch lies in 
central California, near the sea, and the 
scenery combines the loveliness and the 
grandeur of this highly favored land. I 
have thought sometimes, in gazing on the 
mountains, suffused with purple autumn 
haze, that the hills of Paradise could not be 
more beautiful. The stage road winds 
through the tall red-woods at their base, 
and for some distance keeps the course of a 
clear creek that runs, sparkling in the sun- 
shine, darkling in the shade, on its way to 
thesea. Madrone, manzanita, wild lilac, and 
water maple border this stream, sometimes 
forming an arch of foliage above it, and 
bright wild flowers of every color bloom 
beside it in spring and early summer. It 
runs through this man’s ranch, and his 
home is separated from it only by a small 
field. So you have the surroundings, a 
back ground of Coast Range mountains, so 
grand in outline, so soft in tint, so inspirit- 
ing and ennobling ininfluence, that it seems 
as if their very presence might enrich and 
ennoble the lives spent at their base. Close 
at hand the beauties of stream and forest, 
and in front, two miles away, the ocean, 
blue as sapphire, on a sunny day, and dotted 
with white sails, creeping up the sand with 
gentle ripples marked with snowy foam, or 
hurling its shocks of surf against the cliffs 
with a roar heard far inland. In this grand 
companionship of sea and forest and moun- 
tain, one might, it would seem, escape some- 
times from the thraldom of petty worries, 
and attain a higher level than that which 
the drudgery of daily life prescribes, but 
there was one poor drudge who, so far as 
spiritual ownership in these grand posses 
sions was concerned, might as well have 
been working in the lowest chamber of the 
New Almaden mines. I never saw a wo- 
man more hopelessly bowed under a greater 
burden, or one to whom my heart went out 
in greater pity and sympathy. The very 
remembrance of her ‘‘comes like a ghost to 
trouble joy” sometimes when I am rejoicing 
in the full sunshine of life. She was in 
every instinct and fiber, a lady, and her 
capacity for suffering was greater on this 
account. She was married, when young, 
to a man she knew little about, but whom 
her brother, the only surviving member of 
her family. recommended to her as a moral 
and provident young man, who would make 
a good husband. She left her brother's 
home in the East, and crossed the plains to 
California with her husband, enduring the 
toils and privatious of the journey, for the 
sake of the good beyond. Her husband, 
being a good carpenter found employment 
in Sacramento at high wages, and she ironed 
starched clothes for a laundry at four dol- 
lars a dozen. With the money thus earned, 
they were able ina few years to buy the 
ranch mentioned. As they prospered, the 
husband hired help for himself, but the 
wife’s work was as hard as ever. It was 
even harder, for children came rapidly to 
tax her strength and demand her time and 
labor. Eight children came to her in thir- 
teen years. Only at intervals did she have 
hired help. Most of the time she has cook- 
ed, washed and ironed for her family and 
for the hired men. A love of cleanliness, 
neatness and dainty surroundings is ingrain- 
ed in her very nature, but it has been as 





hopeless a task to keep the floors clean of 
dirt, brought in on the men’s boots during 
the rainy California winters, as was the ori- 
ginal Mrs. Partington’s attempt to sweep 
back the Atlantic Ocean witha broom. The 
stage road winds along the hill just above 
and back of the house, and all summer, 
whenever a team passes, clouds of dust pour 
in, penetrating every crack and crevice. It 
is the old story of the housekeeper who 
fought against dirt all her days, and finally 
died and was buried in dirt. 

The husband, the owner of the ranch, has 
profited by every increase of prosperity. 
He does little work himself, but acts as 
general overseer and business manager, rid- 
ing over his eighteen hundred acre ranch, 
and superintending the work of his sons and 
hired men. His wife, who has toiled faith- 
fully all these years, has no more share in 
this prosperity than a slave on a southern 
plantation used to have in his master’s, She 
has not acent of money she can call her 
own, not a footof ground, not even her own 
time and strength. She is the household 
drudge, and it is little wonder, considering 
her past years of married life, and the hope- 
lessness of her present surroundings, that 
her sunken eyes look out, dim, tearless, de- 
spairing, with an expression of long suffer- 
ing patience, that tells of baffled longings 
and cheated hopes. Her children are grow- 
ing up among rude and ignorant associates, 
and are coarse and uncultured in manner, 
only two evincing any of the native refine- 
ment of their mother. She has had such 
ambitions for them; but her constant effort 
to keep the dirt off her floors is no more 
hopeless than her attempt to keep back the 
tide of degrading influences that surround 
her children. The father brings a gallon 
jug of whiskey home whenever he returns 
from the city, and the boys are beginning to 
reel in his footsteps. He uses coarse and 
abusive language to her before them, and 
more than once the older boys have sworn 
at their mother. He keeps the house full 
of vacqueros,— cattle herders — and other 
hired men, and coarse jests and rude laugh- 
ter greet her ears. 

She has been humiliated and made to feel 
like a worthless dependent and a beggar, so 
often in the past when she bas asked him 
for money, and had her requests to bring 
her some article of clothing from the city 
refused with a rough expression, perhaps 
an oath, that she has ceased to ask him. 
For several years past her only resource has 
been to raise ducks and chickens to sell,— 
the ducks to the Chinese who work in the 
neighborhood in summer, the chickens to 
the hucksters. On one occasion she sent a 
lot of chickens to the city. They were sold, 
and the moncy sent to her through the 
mail. Her husband took the letter out of 
the post-office, opened it and appropriated 
the money to his own use. Is he not a 
brother, a very Siamese twin, to the Oregon 
husband mentioned in the last JOURNAL? 

Lb. ©. J. 
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THE ILL-TEMPER OF WOMEN. 


The statement of Mr. Pentecost that every 
second person with whom he talks, and es- 
pecially women, complains of a great trou 
ble, and that nine out of ten of them declare 
that trouble to be their temper, demands 
more than a passing notice. Are we becom- 
ing an ill-natured people, or does this con- 
fession indicate that the pressure of modern 
life is too severe for even devout spirits to 
withstand? Does the larger number of wo- 
men who confess this grave fault indicate 
that women are more given to bad temper 
than men are? No more than the larger 
attendance of women than of men upon 
Mr. Pentecost’s preaching proves them eith 
er greater saints or greater sinners. The 
happiness of family life is so greatly de- 
pendent upon the mutual forbearance of 
its members that she who is its center does 
well to hold herself to a strict account, and 
husbands who crave ‘‘more patience, long- 
suffering, and kindness at home,” would do 
well to ask themselves if they do not give 
too frequent occasion for the exercise of the 
former virtues. It is well to remember two 
things about women: that they often have 
morbid consciences, and that what they be- 
moan as ill-temper, in a vast majority of 
cases, results from tired or sick nerves, and 
not from depravity, and is to be cured, not 
only by reliance upon ‘‘the power of God,” 
but by exchanging wrong bodily conditions 
for right ones, which really mean the same 
thing. It is one of the sorest hindrances to 
the mental and spiritual development of 
women that, because their education has 
been narrow, and their round of duties, al- 
though important, is often made up of petty 
and wearing details which do not stimulate 
them to a large and noble outlook, they are 
self-centered, and forever analyze their con- 
duct and motives in a way which prevents 





all healthy growth. They take no account 
of temperament, nor of the vital connection 
between health and sweetness; and what 
with frequent hasty words, and sorrow 
therefor, go mourning all their days. Men 
seldom have these morbid consciences. 
They have more patience with themselves 
than women have, and do not brood over 
their faultsso much. I often wish they 
took them more to heart. 

Here is a woman who from dawn till dark 
is busy with the actual work of a household, 
with its cooking, sweeping, dusting, mend- 
ing and general moil and toil. The chances 
are that she married too young, and began 
to bear children in her girlhood, and conse- 
quently her too early tasked body has never 
recovered its tone. There is never one 
working consecutive hourin which she can, 
without a sense of neglected duties, rest ab- 
solutely. She spends day after day in the 
seclusion of home without anything spark- 
ling and merry to inspire her, with no very 
ennobling thoughts, except in the direction 
of religion, and her religion is too often a 
compound of ascetic self-denial and senti- 
mental fervor, rather than of high principle 
and holy love. When she is unequal to the 
performance of her tasks, she takes tea, and 
as her nerves become more diseased, more 
tea. With neuralgic pain often seizing her 
in the beginning of that slow decline which 
saps the life and happiness of so many of 
our women before they reach middle age, 
she is irritable. Little trials cause her tor 
ture, and as she sees herself constantly fall 
ing below her ideal, she loses heart, thinks 
herself a miserable sinner, and very likely 
doubts her claim to the name Christian. 
Doubtless she will gain spiritual heip by 
praying, but she had better confess to a phy- 
sician than to a clergyman. She does nut 
bear petty crosses with unfailing sweetness, 
and perhaps says many a hasty word of 
which she repents, only to repeat the fault 
again and again, despite her prayers and 
struggles. What ails her is not temper, but 
tiredness, and tea, and too hot rooms, and 
a lack of variety and cheer in her life. 
Doubtless God could keep one in a holy and 
patient frame of mind, who constantly vio- 
lated every law of health, but there is not 
the least warrant for believing that he ever 
did or ever will do so, because if human 
suffering means anything, it means that we 
are to learn by it, not only learn spiritual 
truths, but that soul and body are like 
yoked oxen; if one lies down the other 
must, or be sorely cramped. No delusion 
is more common than that illness is condu- 
cive to saintliness, and that God sends sick- 
ness upon us to make us holy. On the con- 
trary, sickness is the penalty of wrong do- 
ing, either by ourselves or our ancestors, 
and in many cases should make us ashamed 
and truly penitent. The most devout Chris- 
tian will have the nightmare if he eats half 
a mince pie before going to bed, and a crus- 
ty temper next morning, and his spiritual 
agonies will not save him in the future, 
unless he adds to his faith knowledge. 

When Elijah fled from the threats of 
Jezebel, and after a day’s journey sat down 
alone under a juniper tree in the wilderness, 
and ‘‘just gave right up,’ as a woman would 
say, in what appears to have been a hopeless 
and irritable mood, the ange] sent to succor 
him had not a word of reproof to utter, but 
gently touching him, pointed to the food pre 
pared, and this ministration was repeated, be- 
cause the journey had been too much for him, 
and he could not be expected to preserve a 
calm, perfectly balanced soul, 

No one cin read, with this thought in 
mind, the life of Jesus, without being struck 
with his constant care for the bodies of his 
friends who were to be made seed-sowers 
and to be endowed with the Holy Spirit. 

Iam not making a plea for termagants; 
nor denying that God answers prayer; nor 
that self-restraint is essential to Christian 
character; but I grieve to see women, whose 
lives might be sweet and harmonious if they 
knew more of God’s unwritten laws, accus- 
ing themselves of sin when they are only 
tired and sick. [If they would set them- 
selves diligently to work to discover the 
sources of their trouble, and, finding that 
they have a physical origin, would strive to 
give themselves needed rest, and health- 
ful change of interests, having withal a 
humble dependence upon divine help, 
they wouid gain self-control, and health 
of body and of soul become established 

Perhaps Mr. Pentecost told his penitents 
all this, but as it was not reported, if he 
did, Imay be excused for giving the ‘‘keep- 
your-powder-ery” side of the matter. It 
would be well for women, and for some 
men, to learn the distinction between vices 
and crimes; between sin and mistakes; and 
to have patience with themselves. 

Evizasetah K. CHURCHILL. 

Providence, R. 1. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss HeLen Porrer sailed on Tuesday 
of this week for Europe. 

Mrs. Srowr’s new novel, ‘‘Poganunc 
People,” will be published May 22d. 

Miss Stessrins’s ‘‘Life of Charlotte Cush- 
man” will soon be issued by Houghton, Os- 
good & Co, 

Mrs. James G. Moors, Mrs. CHarLes 
Morrerr and Mrs. F. H. Ricnarpson 
have been chosen Superintending School 
Committee of the town of Lisbon. 

Bertua Von HILiern, the pedestrian, is 
to spend the summer at St. Johnsbury. 
She is said to have developed a taste for 
painting, and decided to devote herself to 
art in the future. 

Miss Henrierra Dana, the youngest 
daughter of the Hon. R. H. Dana, was ed- 
ucated at a convent in Paris with the pres- 
ent Queen of Spain. She was the author 
of the article in a recent Scribner on “A 
Queen at School.” 

Evizaseti Boynron I1\2BertT has pub- 
lished a series of papers to farmers’ wives 
in her department, ‘‘ Woman's Kingdom,” in 
the Jnter-Ocean. They abound in sensible 
advice and most useful suggestions. We 
shall quote from them hereafter. 

Berrua Von HILLERN walks from fifteen 
to twenty miles a day, just to harden her 
muscles and keep in good trim. She eats 
“rare beef, baked or boiled potatoes, oat- 
meal, and almost any good substantial food 
that is not fried. Pastry she never uses; 
neither tea nor coffee.” 

Mrs. Stevens, of Wilmington, Del., a 
member of the executive committee of the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society, gave 
an address at the State Street Methodist 
vestry, in Springfield, Mass., last week, and 
not only the Methodists of the city, but all 
who are interested in missionary work, were 
present to hear her. 

Miss Loursa L, ScuuyLer read a paper 
on the ‘Elevation of the poor in their 

Ilomes,” at the meeting of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, New York. Miss 
Schuyler’s practice in philanthropy gives 
her the right to speak with authority on 
this question, and her suggestions are the 
fruit of a wise experience. 

Mrs. B. 8. Tay.or, the wife of a Metho- 
dist minister in Mt. Clemens, Mich. who 
was too ill to preach, took her husband's 
place in the pulpit a few weeks ago. She 
read one of Mr. Moody’s sermons, and 
proved herself a veritable helpmeet. An- 
other case of the same kind occurred re- 
cently in Wallingford, Ct., where Mrs. 
BEALE officiated during her husband’s ab- 
sence at Conference. 

Miss CAROLINE ALAIN, of Montpelier, for 
some years a compositor in the establish- 
ment of Clark W. Ryan & Co., sailed for 
Europe in the Cunard steamship ‘‘Batavia” 
from Boston, last week, for some months of 
foreign travel and study. Miss Alain isa 
notable instance of the spirit and independ- 
ence of American girls, going abroad alone 
and upon the resources accumulated by her 
own efforts. She has pursued the study of 
French as far as our teachers here can in- 
struct her, and her chief purpose is to 
acquire a complete familiarity with that 
tongue. 


Mrs. Harrier M. Braproxp, wife of 
John A. Bradford, paymaster general of 
the United States Navy, died in this city 
Wednesday. She was the second daughter 
of the late Father Taylor, and the only one 
of his children who has died in fifty-two 
years. The survivors are Mrs. Brigham, 
Mrs. Russell, Mrs. Barnes, and Edward T. 
Taylor. It will be remembered that when 
the rebels seized Norfolk, they stole her 
wardrobe and other personal effects, which 
induced her to open a correspondence with 
the leading thieves. Several letters were 
exchanged, which showed that she was a 
lady of spirit as well as intelligence. 


KATHLEEN ANDRE Moors, of Black 
Rock lighthouse, near Bridgeport, Ct., isone 
of the oldest and best-known lighthouse- 
keepers on the Atlantic coast. She is sixty- 
five years old, has tended the lighthouse 
lamp for fifty years, and lives alone in her 
little house, with two dogs and a pet lamb. 
She says there used to be many more wrecks 
than there are now on the coast, before sail- 
ing ships were replaced by steamers. She 
is as active as a girl of fifteen. There are 
several hundred printed rules for the in- 
struction of lighthouse and life-saving sta- 
tion keepers, and this bright old woman 
knows themall by heart. She isa great 
reader, and prizes particularly Shakspeare, 
the British poets, and books of travel and 
history. She had more than 1000 visitors 
in her little house last summer. 
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THE MORNING MOON. 


MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 


An old moon with a waning breast 
Quietly lingers down the West, 
An old moon, worn and faint and sad; 
Over the East the dawn climbs, fresh and glad. 
She walks straight on before the sun, 
Bars of amber and cinnamon 
Kindle, and fuse, and separate; 
Then up the king rides through the flamy gate. 
The old moon smiles above the hill; 
Slips toward her setting, meek and still; 
Across the earth's morn-burnished brim 
This brief space, face to face, she looks on him. 
Soon the wide blue is softly paled; 
The perfect day moves glory-veiled, 
And beauty burns on things below. 
Just as it comes, why must the sweet moon go? 
For her long patience of the night 
O earth, in her long patience bright, 
Swing slow, and let the meek moon stay!— 
Foolish! with her it has been always day! 
What far-off splendor makes her fair 
When your small night seems everywhere? 
Above the world’s low-curviug rim 
Across her sky, she always looks on Him! 
—Sunday Afternoon. 
——_——- e So ———_—_——_ 


THE JOURNEYING RUCK. 
BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


For they drank of that spiritual rock that followed 
them.—1 Cor. 10:4. 
"Twas alegend of the Rabbis 
That the rock which gushed one day, 
Smitten by the rod of Moses, 
Ever after, on his way, 
Followed him across the desert; 
Ever poured its flashing stream 
From the sullen slopes of Sinai 
To the Jordan's welcome gleam. 
You may doubt it or believe it; 
All is not as Rabbis say; 
But the wonder they recorded 
Is repeated every day. 
It is Memory that works it; 
*Tis the past that with us goes; 
And we drink in our Petrwas 
That which from its bosom flows. 
In our waste and desert places, 
Lo! it gives us drafts divine; 
Stays our thirst and cools our fever; 
Strengthens more than rarest wine. 
Absent never, but, as ever 
Seek we still the promised land, 
Sometimes with unwonted bounty 
Streams it o’er the burning sand. 
Wondrously the fountain sparkles; 
Wondrously the waters gush; 
And we drink with joy and rapture, 
And, the while, a solemn hush 
Falls upon our restless spirits 
At the thought of days gone by, 
Like the sound of sweetest voices 
Whispering downward from the sky. 
Oh, my brothers, would you ever 
Keep this fountain pure and sweet? 
Balm for aching brows, and coolness 
For the weary hands and feet? 
Open secret! Ere the present 
Has become the Past for aye, 
Crowd with deeds of loving-kindness 
Every hour of every day. 
Then the Rock shall be a River, 
Never bitter to the taste. 
Never mocking thirst and fever 
In the desert’s barren waste, 
Then—O, heart believe it ever!— 
Crossing Jordan’s shallow flood, 
It shall freshen with its waters 
E’en the City of our God. 
— —- emo 


PAPA IS COMING HOME, 


Five little noses against the pane, 
Five pairs of eyes peering down the lane, 
Trying to see thro’ the mist and rain, 
If papa is coming home. 
The clock on the mantel has just struck four, 
Which tells they've to wait one half hour more 
Before the train with its rattle and roar, 
Will bring their papa home. 
Five little faces clean and sweet, 
Dimpled fingers and dancing feet, 
Well-brushed jackets and aprons neat, 
For papa is coming home, 
Over the track with its lights so bright, 
The long train glides in its rapid flight, 
And five little children are happy to-night, 
For papa is coming home. 





The whistle sounds, the cate’s aswing, 
Footsteps clatter and voices ring, 
Red lips kiss and white arms cling, 

For papa has come home, 











PERIWINKLE. 


BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


‘Bring me that slate, Henriettar!” 

Miss Tucker added a superfluous 7 to 
some words ending witha vowel. Butthen 
she made amends by dropping the final r 
where it was preceded with a broad vowel. 
If she said idear she compounded for it by 
saying waw. She said lor for law, and dror 
for draw, but then she said cah for car. 
Some of our Americans are as free with the 
final r as the cockney is with his initial /. 

Miss Tucker was the schoolmistress at the 
new school-house in West Easton. I am not 
quite sure, either, that I have the name of 
the place right. I think it may have been 
East Weston. Weston or Easton, whichever 
it is, is a country township, east of the Hud- 
son River, whose chief article of export is 
chestnuts; consequently it is not set down 
in the Gazeteer. After all it doesn’t matter. 
We'll call it East Weston, if you please. 

The school-house was near a brook—a 
murmuring brook of course. They couldn't 
shut that out. The school trustees had built 
the windows high, so that the children 
might not be diverted from their lessons by 
any sight of occasional passers-by. As 
though children could study better in a pris- 
on! As though you could shut in a child’s 

mind traveling in its vagrant fancies like 
Prospero’s Ariel round about the earth in 
‘wenty minutes! The dull sound of a horse’s 

oofs would come in now and then from the 








road, and the children, longing for some 
new sight, would spend the next half hour 
in debating whether it could have been a 
boy astride a bag of turnips, for instance, 
or the doctor in his gig, that had passed un- 
der the windows. 

It was getting late in the afternoon. Miss 
Tucker had terrorized her little flock faith- 
fully all day, until even she grew tired of 
the monotonous despotism. Perhaps the 
drowsy, distant sounds—the cawing of crows 
far away, the almost inaudible rattle of a 
mowing machine, and the unvarying gurgle 
of the brook near at hand had softened Miss 
Tucker’s temper. More likely it had made 
her sleepy, for she relaxed her watchfulness 
so much that Rob Riley had time to look at 
the radiant face of Henrietta full two min- 
utes without a rebuke. Until at last Miss 
Tucker actually yawned two or three times. 
Then she brought herself up with a guilty 
start, Full twenty minutes had passed in 
which she, Rebecca—or as she pronounced 
it Rebekker—Tucker, school mistress and in- 
tellectual drum-major, had scolded nobody 
and had scowled at nobody. She determ- 
ined to make amends at once for this remiss- 
ness. Her eye lighted on Henrietta. It 
was always safe to light on Henrietta. Miss 
Tucker might punish her at any time on 
general principles and not go far astray. 
Especially when she sat as now, bent over 
her slate. 

Henrietta was a girl passed sixteen, some- 

what tallish and a little awkward; her hair 
was light, her eyes blue, and her face not 
yet developed, but there were the crude el- 
ements of a possible beauty in her features. 
When her temper was aroused and she 
gathered up the habitual slovenly expression 
of her face into a look of vigor and concen- 
trated resolution she was ‘‘splendid,” in the 
vocabulary of her schoolmates. She was 
one of those country girls who want only the 
trimmings to make a fine lady. Rob Riley, 
for his part, did not miss the trimmings. 
Fine lady she was to him, and his admira- 
tion for her was the only thing that inter- 
fered with his diligence. For Rob had act- 
ually learned a good deal in spite of the ed- 
ucational influences of the school. In fact 
he had long since passed out of the possi- 
bility of Miss Tucker’s helping him. When 
he could not ‘‘do a sum” and referred it to 
her, she always told him that it would do 
him much more good to get it himself. 
Thus put upon his mettle Rob was sure to 
come out somehow at the last. Miss Tuck- 
er would have liked Rob if Rob had not 
loved Henrietta, who was Miss Tucker's 
deadliest foe. 

“Bring me that slate this instant!” repeat- 
ed the school-mistress when Henrietta hesi- 
tated, ‘‘and don’t you rub out the picture.” 

Henrietta’s face took on asullen look, she 
rose up slowly, dropped the slate with a 
clatter upon her desk whence it slid with a 
bang to the floor without any effort on her 
part to arrest it. Miss Tucker did not ob- 
serve—she was near-sighted—that in its fall 
and in Henrietta’s picking it up, it was re- 
versed so that the side presented to the 
school-mistress was not the side on which 
the girl had last been at work. All Miss 
Tucker saw was that the side which faced 
her when she took the slate from Henrietta’s 
hand contained a picture of a little child. 
It was a chubby little face with a funny-se- 
rious expression. The execution was by no 
means correct, the foreshortening of the 
little bare legs was not well done, the hands 
were out of drawing, and the whole picture 
had the stiffness that comes from inexper- 
ience. But Miss Tucker did not see that. 
All she saw was that it was to her eye a 
miraculously good picture. 

*That’s the way you get your arithmetic 
lesson! You haven’t done asum this morn 
ing. You spend your time drawing little 
brats like that.”’ 

“She isn’t a brat.” 

“Who isn’t a brat?” 

“Periwinkle isn’t. That’s Periwinkle’”’ 

*‘Who’s Periwinkle?” 

‘‘She’s my little niece. She's Jane’s little 
girl. You shan’t call her a brat, neither.” 

‘Don’t you talk to me that way, you im- 
pudent thing. That’s the way you spend 
your time, drawing pictures.” 

Miss Tucker here held the slate up in 
front of her and stared at the picture of 
Periwinkle. Whereupon the scholars who 
were spectators of Miss Tucker's indigna- 
tion smiled. Some of them grew red in the 
face and looked at their companions. Little 
Charity Jones rattled out a good hearty ir- 
repressible giggle which she only succeeded 
in arresting by stuffing her apron into her 
mouth, 

“Charity Jones, what are you laughing 
at?” 

But Charity only stuck her head down on 
the desk and went into another snicker. 

“Come here.” 

Charity was sober enough now. Miss 
Tucker got a little switch out of her desk, 
and threatened little Charity with a “good 
sound whipping” if she didn’t tell what she 
was laughing at. 

“At the picture,”’ whimpered the child. 

“I don’t see anything to laugh at,” said 
the mistress, holding the slate up before her. 

Whereupon the school again showed signs 
of a sensation. 

“What are you laughing at?” and Miss 
Tucker instinctively felt of her back hair. 

‘Tis on the other side of the slate,” 





burst out Charity’s brother, who was de- 
termined tu deliver his sister out of the den 
of lions. 

Miss Tucker turned the slate over, and 
there was Henrietta’s latest masterpiece. 
It was a stunning caricature of the school- 
mistress in the act of yawning. Of course 
when that high and mighty authority had 
in her indignation held up the slate so as to 
get a good view of the picture of Periwinkle 
she was unconsciously exhibiting to the 
school the character-study on the reverse of 
the slate. And now as she looked with an 
unutterable wrath and consternation at the 
dreadful drawing the scholars were full of 
suppressed emotion—half of it terror and 
the other half a served her-right feeling. 

“The school is dismissed. Henrietta New- 
ton will stay,” said the school-mistress. The 
children arose glad to escape, while Henri- 
etta felt that her friends were all deserting 
her and she was left alone witha wild beast. 

‘“‘Chaw her all up,” said one of the boys 
to another. ‘I wouldn’t be in there with 
her for a good deal.” 

Rob Riley left the room the last of all 
and he lingered under the window, but 
what could he do? After a while he hurri- 
ed away to Henrietta’s father’s on the ad- 
joining farm and made a statement of the 
case to him. 

“T shan’t interfere,” said the old man 
sternly. ‘‘That girl’s give me _ trouble 
enough I’m sure. Spends her time drorin’ 
fool picters on a slate. I hope the school- 
mistress’ll cure her.” 

Rob did not know what to say to this 
He went back across the field to the school- 
house door and sat down and listened. He 
could hear an angry collocation. He thought 
best not to interfere unless the matter should 
come to blows. 

The old man Newton entered his house 
soon after Rob Riley left him, and repeated 
to his wife what Rob had said from his own 
stand-point. The little grandchild, Periwin- 
kle sat on the floor with that funny-serious 
air that belonged to her chubby face. 

“T’'ll go down and see about that, I will,” 
she said with a great air of importance. 

‘‘What?” said the old man looking ten- 
derly and fondly at Periwinkle. 

“T’ll see about that, I will,” said the bare- 
foot cherub as she pulled on her sun-bonnet 
and set out for the school-house pushing 
resolutely forward on her sturdy little legs. 

“T vum!” said the old man as he saw her 
disappear round the fence corner. The 
quaint little thing had not yet been in the 
house a week. She was sent on to the 
grandparents after her mother’s death and 
asa child of the daughter who left them 
years ago never to return, she had found 
immediate entrance into the hearts of the 
old folks. The reprobate Henrietta, who 
wasted her time drawing pictures and who 
was generally in a state of siege at home 
and at school, had found in little Periwin- 
kle, as they called her, a fountain of affec- 
tion. And now that Henrietta was in trou- 
ble, the little Ilinois Periwinkle had gone 
off in her self-reliant fashion to see about it. 

When she reached the school-house she 
found Rob Riley, whom she had come to 
know as Henrietta’s friend, standing listen- 
ing. 

“T’ve come down to see about that, I 
have,” said Periwinkle, nodding her head 
toward the school-house. Then she listen- 
ed awhile to the angry voice of Miss Tucker 
and the surly, sobbing and defiant replies 
of Henrietta, who was saying: ‘Stand 
back or I'll hit you.”’ 

“Open that door thisminute, Wob Wiley, 
I’m a goin’ to see about that.” 

Rob hesitated. The latch was clearly 
out of Periwinkle’s reach. Rob had a faint 
hope that the little thing might divert the 
wrathful teacher from her prey. He raised 
the latch and set the door slightly ajar. 

‘‘Now push,” he said to Periwinkle. 

She pushed the door open a little way and 
entered the school-room without being seen 
by the angry mistress who was facing the 
other way, having driven Henrietta into a 
corner. Here stood the defiant girl at bay, 
waving aruler which she had snatched from 
the irate teacher and warning the latter to 
let her alone. Periwinkle walked up to 
the teacher, pulled her dress and said: 

“I’ve come down to see about that, I 


have.” 

‘Who are you?” said the frightened Miss 
Tucker, to whom it seemed that the little 
chub had dropped down out of the sky, or 
come to life from off Henrietta’s slate. 

“I’m Periwinkle, and you musn’t touch 
my Henrietta. I’ve come down to see about 
it, I have.” 

Miss Tucker in a sudden reaction, sank 
down on a chair exhausted and bewildered. 
Then she sobbed a little in despair. 

‘What shall I do with that girl?” she 
muttered. ‘I’m beat out.” 

- “Come home Henrietta,” said Periwin- 
kle, and she forthwith marched Henrietta 
out of the door under the very eyes of the 
school-mistress. 

“Come back this minute,” cried Miss 
Tucker, rallying when it was toolate. But 
the weeping Henrietta, the solemn Periwin- 
kle and the rejoicing Rob Riley went away 
and answered the poor woman never a 
word. 

Miss Tucker, who was not without some 
good sense and good intentions, found out 
that evening that shedid not like teaching. 





She forthwith resigned the school in East 
Weston. Ina week or two a new teacher 
was engaged, ‘‘a young thing from town,” 
asthe people put it, “‘who never would 
manage that Henriettar Newton.” 

But sometimes even a young thing is gift- 
ed with that undefined something that we 
call tact. Sarah Reade soon found out from 
the gratuitous advice lavished upon her that 
her chief trouble would be from Henrietta. 
So she took pains to get acquainted with 
the unruly girl the first day. Finding that 
at the center of Henrietta’s heart was Peri- 
winkle, she herself took great interest in 
getting the girl to tell her all about Per- 
iwinkle. Henrietta was so much softened 
by this treatment that for three whole days 
after the advent of Miss Reade, she did not 
draw a picture on the slate. But the self- 
denial was too great. On the fourth day, 
while Miss Reade was hearing a class and 
the girls in the desk behind Henrietta were 
looking over at her, she drew a cow very 
elaborately. She was just trying to make 
the horns look right, rubbing them out and 
retouching them, while the other girls rose 
up in their seats and brought their heads 
together in a cluster to see—declaring ina 
whisper that ‘‘it was the wonderfullest thing 
how Henrietta could draw,” when who 
should look down among them but Miss 
Reade herself. As soon as Henrietta be- 
came conscious of Miss Reade’s attention 
she dropped her pencil, not with the old de- 
fiant feeling, but with a melancholy sense 
of having lost standing with one whose 
good opinion she would fain have retained. 

The teacher took the slate into her hand, 
not with Miss ‘l'ucker’s energetic fashion, 
but with a polite ‘‘excuse me,” which made 
Henrietta’s heart sink down within her. 
For half a minute Miss Reade scrutinized 
the drawing without saying a word. 

“Did anybody ever give you any drawing 
lessons?” she said to the detected criminai. 

‘No, ma’am.” 

“You draw well; you ought to have a 
chance. You'll make an artist some day. 
Your cow is not quite right. If you'll bring 
the picture to me after school I'll show you 
some things about it. I think you'd better 
put it away now till you get your geography 
lesson.” 

Henrietta full of wonder at finding her 
art no longer regarded as asin, put the slate 
in the drawer, and cheerfully resumed her 
study of the boundaries and chief products 
of North Carolina, while Miss Reade re- 
turned to the hearing of the third reader 
class. 

“T say, Henrietta, she’s j-u-s-t s-p-l-e-n- 
d-i-d!” whispered Maria Thomas. And 
Rob Riley thought Miss Reade was almost 
as fine as Henrietta herself. 

‘You see,” said Miss Reade to Henrietta 
after school, “that the hind legs of your cow 
look longer than the fore legs.” 

“There’s something wrong,” said the girl, 
**but that isn’t it. I’ve measured, and the 
cow’s just as high before as behind, though 
she don’t look so.” 

“Yes, but you’ve put her head a little to- 
ward you. The hind legs ought to seem 
shorter at a little distance off. Now try it. 
Make her not so high from the ground, be- 
hind,” and Miss Reade proceeded to explain 
one or two principles of perspective. When 
Henrietta had experimented on her cow and 
saw the result, she was delighted. 

“I don’t know much about drawing,” 
said Miss Reade, ‘‘but I’ve a set of drawing 
books and some drawing cards. Now, if 
you'll let drawing alone until you get your 
lessons each day, I'll lend you my drawing 
books and give you all the help I can.” 

When the old man Newton heard that the 
‘new school ma’am” was permitting and 
encouraging Henrietta to draw ‘‘fool picters 
on her slate,” he was sure that it never 
would work. He believed in breaking a 
child's will, for his part, ‘‘though the one 
that broke Henrietta’s will would hev to git 
up purty airly in the mornin’ now, certain,” 
he added with a grim smile. But when the 
old man found Henrietta unexpectedly in- 
dustrious, toiling over her studies at night, 
he was surprised beyond measure, and when 
he understood the compact by which studies 
were to come first and drawing afterward, 
he winked his eye knowingly at his wife. 

“Who'd a-thought that little red-headed 
school ma’am would a ben so cute? She 
knows the very bait fer Henriettar now. 
That woman would doto trade horses;” for 
the highest ability in the world in Mr. New- 
ton’s opinion was shrewdness enough to 


trade in horses. 
But when the little school mistress seri- 


ously proposed that he should send Henri- 
etta down to New York to take lessons in 
drawing, he quickly changed his mind. Of 
what kind of use was drawing? And then 
it would cost, accordin’ to Miss Reade’s own 
account, about two or three hundred dollars 
a year for board; all to learna lot of non- 
sense. It is true when the teacher craftilv 
told him stories of the prices that some 
lucky artists received for their work, he felt 
as though she were pointing down into a 
gold mine. But the money in his hand was 
good money, and he never sent good money 
after bad. And so Henrietta’s newly raised 
hopes of being an artist were dashed, and 
Rob Riley was grievously disappointed. 
For he was sure that Henrietta would as- 
tonish the metroplis if she should once take 
her transcendent ability out of East Weston 





into New York; besides, Rob himself was 
going off to New York to develop his own 
ability by learning the granite cutter’s trade. 
He confided to Henrietta that he expected to 
come to something better than granite cut. 
ting, for he had heard that there had been 
granite cutters who, being like himself good 
at figures, in time had come to be great con- 
tractors and builders and bosses. He was 
going to be something, and when he was 
settled at work in New York, Henrietta hag 
a letter from him telling how he was learn. 
ing mechanical drawing in the Cooper 
Union night school, and how he got books 
out of the Apprentice’s Library. He also 
attended free lectures, and was looking out 
for a chance to be something some day. 
Henrietta carried the letter about with her, 
and wished heartily that she also might go 
to New York where she could improve her. 
self and see Rob Riley occasionally. 

Now it happened that Mrs. Newton had a 
cousin, a rich man, in New York; at least 
he seemed rich to those not used to the 
measure applied to wealth in a great city 
She had not seen him since he lett the lit- 
tle town in Western Massachusetts where 
they were both brought up. But she often 
talked about Cousin John. Whenever she 
saw his business advertisement in the papers 
she started out afresh in her talk about Cous. 
in John. It is something quite worth the 
having—-a cousin in New York whose name 
is in the papers, and whois rich. When. 
ever Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Newton’s neighbor, 
talked too ostentatiously about her uncle 
who was both a deacon and a justice of the 
peace up in New Hampshire, then Mrs, 
Newton said something about Cousin John, 
To save her life she couldn’t imagine how 
Cousin John lived, except that he kept a 
carriage or two, or in what, precisely, his 
greatness consisted, since he held no office 
either in church or State, but the old lady 
evidently believed in her heart that a cousin 
who was a big man downin New York 
was nearly as good as an uncle who was a 
deacon up in New Hampshire. 

Now it happened that John Millard, the 
Cousin John of Mrs. Newton’s gossip, was 
spending the summer at Lebanon Springs, 
and at the close of his vacation he started 
to drive home through the beautiful region 
once the scene of the anti-renters’ conflict 
with the old patroons. He stopped to sce 
the Shaker villages, and then drove on 
among the rich farms, taking great pleasure 
in explaining to his town-bred wife the dif- 
ference between wheat and rye, as it stood 
in the shock, feeling for once the superiori 
ty of one whose early life has been passed 
in the country. He happened to remember 
that he had a cousin over in Weston, and 
though he had not seen her for many years, 
he proposed to turn aside and eat one dinner 
with old farmer Newton and his wife. 

And thus it happened that Cousin Jolin 
Millard, and especially that Mrs. Cousin 
John Millard, saw Henrietta’s drawings and 
heard of her aspirations to learn to draw 


and paint, and thus it happened that Cousin 


John, and what is of more consequenc: 


Mrs. Cousin John invited the girl to come 
down to New York and spend the winter 


with them, and develop her talent for drav 
ing; though in truth Mrs. Millard was not 
thinking so much of Henrietta’s develop 
ing her gift for artas that she had a fin 
face, and would undoubtedly develop into = 
beauty under city influences. And as Mrs 
Millard had no children and her house was 
lonesome, she thought it might add to he: 
own consequence and to the cheerfulness of 
the house, to have a handsome cousin unde 
her care. Henrietta’s father was rather un 
willing to let her go; he didn’t see how slh« 
could be spared from the housework, but 
the mother was resolved that she should go, 
and go she did. 

The first things that excited the country 
girl’s wonder were not the streetsand build 
ings and works of art, but the unwonted 
luxury of city life. 
panes of plate-glass, hot and cold water 
that came for the turning of a stop-cock, 
illumination that burst forth as by magic, 
mirrors that showed the whole person and 
reduplicated the room—even door-bells and 
sliding doors and dumb waiters and speak- 
ing tubes, were things that filled her with 
astonishment. For weeks she felt as though 
she had moved out of the world into a 
fairy book. But tike all high-spirited girls, 
she carefully concealed her wonder, moving 
about with apparent nonchalance as though 
she had lived in the enchanted ground all 
her life. Secretly she carried on experi- 
ments upon water works, and gas fixtures 
and plate-glass mirrors, using the inductive 
method of reasoning as all intelligent peo 
ple have from the beginning without any of 
the cumbrous and pedantic machinery pro 
vided for them by Lord Chancellor Bacon 

She was soon at work, but drawing from 
uninteresting plaster casts of scroll work in 
the lower classes of the School of Design 
for Women, was not so pleasant as sponts 
neous picture-making on her slate had been 
In Weston, too, she had been the prodigy 
her gift for drawing was liitle less tha: 
miraculous in the eyes of her companion- 
But in Cooper Institute she was one of man) 
and there were those whom much practic’ 
had rendered far more skillful. She wou: 
ship away from her work and go through the 
alcoves sometimes, on one pretext or anotli 
er, to envy the girls who were in their sec 
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ond year, and were drawing from a bust of 
“Psyche” or “The Young Augustus,” and 
especially did she wish that she were one of 
the favored circle in the ‘*Venus Room.” 
she thought it would be fine to try the 
statue of the Venus de Milo. But day in 
and day out she had to stand before a cast 
of a meaningless scroll, endeavoring to rep- 
resent it on drawing paper. This was no 
longer play, but work as tedious as the ge- 
ography lessonsin Weston. There is a great 
difference between work and play, though 
they may both consist in doing the same 
thing. Nevertheless Henrietta had positive 
ability and the almost mechanical training 


of the first months did her good. 

But somehow she was not so glad to see 
Rob Riley the granite cutter as she had ex- 
pected to be. When Rob called at first to 
see her, the maid who had received many 
warnings against allowing sneak thieves 
and tramps to stand in the hall, did not 
dare leave him by the hat rack. She eyed 
him suspiciously, cross-questioned him 
sharply, and finally called the cook up- 
stairs to stand guard over him and the over- 
coats when she went to call Henrietta. Poor 
Rob, already frightened at having to ring 
the door-bell of a brown-stone house, stood 
in the hall fumbling his hat while the stal- 
wart cook never once took her eyes off 
him, having determined to throttle him if 
he made a motion to steal a coat, or to open 
the door behind him. Somehow the greet- 
ing between the two, under these circum- 
stances was as different as possible from 
their parting in the country. Henrietta 
felt that by receiving Rob Riley in his 
cheap Sunday clothes, she had forever com- 
promised herself with Hibernia down stairs; 
and poor Rob, half chilled by Henrietta’s 
reception, and wholly dampened by the rose- 
wood furniture and the lace curtains, and 
the necessity for sitting down upon damask 
upholstery, was very ill at ease. Henrietta 
longed to speak freely as she had done in the 
old days when they strolled through the 
hill-pasture together, but then she trembled 
lest the door-bell should ring and some of 
Mrs. Cousin John’s fine company enter the 
reception room. So the meeting was a fail- 
ure; Rob even forgot that he had meant to 
ask Henrietta to go with him to the free lec- 
ture the next evening. And he was glad 
when he got out, and Henrietta was re- 
lieved though she cried with vexation and 
disappointment when he was gone. As for 
Rob, he went home in great doubt whether 
it was worth while trying to be something. 
Of what use was it to seek to get to be a 
boss, a builder, a contractor, or the owner 
of a quarry? Things were all wrong any- 
how. 

After this he only met Henrietta now and 
then as she came in or went out, though 
this was not easy for he had to work with 
hammer all the day, and his evenings he 
spent in mechanical drawing. On second 
thought he would be something if only 
just to show folks that looked down on him. 
Though, if he had only known it, Henrietta 
did not look down on him at all; all her 
contempt was expended on herself. 

But more and more did this feeling wear 
away as she became naturalized in Mrs. 
Cousin John’s world. There were little 
dance parties, and though Henrietta was 
obliged to dress plainly, she grew more to 
bea beautiful woman. ‘The simplicity of 
her dress set off this fine loveliness and 
Henrietta Newton was artist enough to un- 
derstand this, so that her clothes did not 
make her abashed in company. She had 
no party dresses, but with Mrs. Millard’s 
assistance she always looked the beautiful 
country cousin, Other girlsremarked upon 
the monotony of her dress, but then the 
gentlemen did not care that one merino did 
duty on all occasions. Some women can 
stand the ordeal of a uniform for church 
and theater, party and tete-a-tete. 

Mrs. Millard meant well by Henrietta. 
If Henrietta’s art got along slowly, and her 
chance for a prize decreased steadily under 
the dissipating influences about her, it was 
not that Mrs. Millard intended to do her 
harm by parading her pretty cousin Sundays 
and week days. It was only a second 
growth of vanity in cousin John’s wife. 
When one is no longer sought after for 
one’s own sake, the next best thing is to be 
sought after for somebody's else sake. Mrs. 
Millard shone now in a retlected glory, as 
the keeper of the pretty Miss Newton. 
Young gentlemen stood squarely in front of 
Mrs. Millard and made full bows to her, 
and were delighted when she asked them to 
call. Mrs. Millard also carried it up to her 
Own credit in her confidential talks with 
ladies of her own age, that she was doing so 
much for John’s cousin, whom she had 
found buried in an old farm-house. For 
Mrs. Millard was a Christian and a philan- 
thropist, besides being a reformer. 

She was endeavoring with all her heart to 
reform a younger brother of her own, who 
was enough to have filled the hands of three 
or four red ribbon associations. He was a 
fine subject to work on, this young Harri- 
son Lowder. Few young men had been so 
much reformed as he. Witha bright wit, 
and genial manners, he was strongly defic- 
lent in moral endowments. Nothing that 
Was pleasant could seem wrong to him. His 
life was desperately bad on all sides but he 
Was @ magnificent sinner, who had no clear 
‘atention to be bad, who never seemed to 





sin with malice aforethought, and who took 
his evil courses with such unfailing good 
nature that people forgave him easily. 

It was a happy thought of Mrs. Millard’s 
when she saw him becoming fascinated 
with Henrietta, to reform him and render 
Henrietta a service at the same time. For 
Lowder had money, and to a poor country 
girl such a marriage ought to be a heaven- 
send, and it would serve to reform Harry. 
It isn’t always that a match-maker can be 
sure of being a benefactor to both sides. 
One of the most remarkable things in hu- 
man nature, however, is this willingness of 
women to sacrifice a girl’s life for the chance 
of saving the morals of a scapegrace man. 
If a pious mother can only marry her son 
Beelzebub to some ‘‘good religious girl,” 
the chance of his reformation is greatly in- 
creasec. The girl is neither here nor there, 
when one considers the necessity for saving 
the dear Beelzebub. 

Harry Lowder had the advantage of all 
other comers with Henrietta. The keeper 
was on his side, in the first place; and he 
was half domesticated at the house—coming 
and going when he pleased. The city daz- 
zled the country girl, and it was a great 
pleasure to him to take her to theaters and 
operas, and sometimes to places of amuse- 
ment of very doubtful kinds. He enjoyed 
her naive surprise. His winning manners, 
his apparent frankness, and the round of 
amusements he kept herin, could not but 
have their effect on a strong-willed creature 
such as she was. Her pent up intensity of 
life burst out now into the keenest enjoy- 
ment of all that she saw, and heard, and 
felt, for the first time. She knew enough 
of Harry Lowder’s life to be afraid of him, 
but then she felt grateful for his attentions, 
and he was so kind to her, so thoughtful 
for her pleasure, that she came to think of 
him as a disinterested friend. 

There were times when the memory of 
her country home, and little Periwinkle 
came into her mind like a fresh breeze from 
the hills. At such times she recoiled from 
the round of unhealthful excitement in 
which she found herself; she hated the 
high-wrought plays and the burlesque operas 
that she had seen; she despised the exciting 
novels that Harry Lowder had lent her. 
Then the old farm with its stern and quiet 
ways seemed a sort of paradise; she longed 
for her mother’s voice and even for her 
father’s rebuke, for Rob Riley’s homely love- 
making, ‘and Periwinkle’s quaint ways. 
At such times she hada sense of standing 
in some imminent peril, a dark foreboding 
shadowed her, and she wished that she had 
never come to New York, for the drawing 
did not get on well. Harry Lowder said 
that it didn’t matter about the drawing; 
she was meant for something better. There 
was always an easy way out of such depres- 
sions. Harry told her that she had the blues 
and that if she would go to see this or that, 
the blues would disappear. Getting rid of 
the blues in this fashion, is pawning to-mor- 
row to pay to-day’s debt. 

It would hardly be right to say that Low- 
der was in love with Henrietta Newton, for 
in our good English tongue there is a moral 
element to the word love. But Harry cer- 
tainly was fascinated with Henrietta—more 
fascinated than he had ever been with any 
one else. And as he had become convinced 
that it was best for him to marry and to re- 
form—just a little—he thought that Henri- 
etta Newton would be the girl to marry. 

So it happened that Periwinkle, who had 
waited for Christmas to come that she might 
see Henrietta again was bitterly disappoint- 
ed. At Christmas Henrietta had been prom- 
ised two great treats — Fox in Humpty 
Dumpty, and the sight of St. Dives Church 
in its decoration, with the best music in the 
city. And then there were to be other 
things quite as wonderful to the country girl. 
In truth, Henrietta was afraid to go home. 
Somewhere in the associations at home, 
there lay in wait for her a revengeful con- 
science, which she dared not meet. Then, 
too, Rob Riley would be at home and a 
meeting with him must produce shame in 
her, and bring on a decision that she would 
rather postpone. Mrs. Millard begged her 
to stay and it was hard to resist her bene- 
factress. Butin her girl's heart, at times, 
she was tired and homesick and the staying 
in the city cost hertwo or three good crying 
spells. And when the holidays were past, 
she bitterly repented that she had not gone 


home. 
And in this mood she sat down and wrote 


a long letter to her mother, full of regrets 
and homesickness and longing and contra- 
dictoriness. She liked the city and she 
didn’t. She hadn’t done very well in her 
drawing as she confessed, but she meant to 
do better. It was a letter that gave the 
good old mother much uneasiness. This 
city-world was something that she did not 
understand—a great sea for the navigation 
of which she had nochart. She got from 
Henrietta’s letter a vague sense of danger, 
a danger terrible because entirely incompre- 
hensible to her. 

And indeed she had already become un- 
easy, for when Rob Riley came home at 
Christmas time he did not come to see them, 
nor did he bring any messages from Henri- 
etta. When she asked him about the girl 
at meeting on Sunday, Rob hung his head 
and looked at the toe of his boot a minute 
and then said that he “‘hadn’t laid eyes on 





her for six weeks.” What did it all mean? 
Had Henrietta got intosome disgrace? The 
father was alarmed also. He thought it 
about time that she should be getting a 
thousand dollars for a picture. Though for 
his part he couldn't see why anybody should 
pay for a picture enough money to build two 
or three barns. 

The little Periwinkle heard all of these 
discussions, though nobody thought of her 
understanding them. 

“I’m going down there,” she said. 
going to see about that, I am.” 

‘‘What?” said the grandfather, looking 
at the little thing fondly. 

“About Henrietta. I’m a-goin’ down 
with Wob Wiley.” 

‘Hello! you are, are you?” 

Now it happened in her fit of repentance 
and homesickness, Henrietta had written: 
“I wish you could send dear little Peri- 
winkle down here some time. I do want 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 158.) 
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New Music Books !! 





Clarke's Reed Organ Melodies. 


By WM. H. CLARKE. Price, Cloth $3; Bds. $2.60. 

Mr. Clarke’s celebrated ‘‘New Method for Reed Or- 
gans” is universally recognized asa standard book 
for instruction, A book by the same skillful hand, 
and in which the same fine taste is displayed, will be 
universally welcomed. It has 200 large pages, Sheet 
Music size, and about 120 charming pieces. 


Dancing at Home and Abroad. 


By H. CLEVELAND, Jr. Cl. $1.; Bds 80c.; Paper 
60¢ 


This is a good manual for dancing, and also a sort 
of “Chesterfield” treatise on etiquette and good man- 
ners, and is worth reading by everybody. 


Hull's Temperance Glee Book. 


(40 cts.) Provides admirably for all the wants of 
Clubs and Lodges Just the book for GOSPEL TEM- 
PERANCE MEETINGS. 


Ditson & Co's Musical Monthly. 


Nos. ll and 12(each No. 25 cts.; $2.00 per year), 
continues the good work of supplyin® the best music 
at the lowest price. Twenty pages of choice music in 
each number, selected from Ditson & Co's ,valuable 
copyrights. 


Sabbath School Song Books. 
Good News. 


(35 cts.) This charming Sabbath School Songster 
has won a multitude of friends, and needs no praise 
from those who have heard its sweet melodies, But 
all should try it—and be pleased; the young singers 
are sure to be. ‘‘It may be far;" “Beautiful Gate;"’ 
and ‘“‘Hear Him calling; are three of the 270 glad 
songs, which make the use of Goop News a perpet- 
ual joy. 


Shining River. 


(35 cts.) Is a book of the same nature and general 
excellence as ‘‘Good News” and differs only as the 
tastes of — equally good will differ. Let 
your girls and boys sail on this ‘shining river,” 
making the way vocal with sweet and pure lyrics like 
‘Beautiful Vale; “Shining Land;’’ or ‘‘Like the 
Stars.” 

CHORAL PRAISE, (20cts.) Isacollection 
of Chants, Songs and short Anthems for Episcopal 
Sabbath Schools. The beauty of its contents will 
commend it to any denomination. 


will welcome the new 


CLAREEH’S 


Reed Organ Melodies, 


($2.50 Boards; $3. Cloth), which melodies are in true 

Reed Organ style, are excellent for the “organ touch” 

and practice, and are unusually fresh and interesting. 
Books sent by mail post-free for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson&Co,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker 


New York. Phila. lyl 


Those who play the organ for Sabbath School Singing, 
ae 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
We aoe HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
LN best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 


MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, anthor of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 1714 Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 
give 


Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
two p.m. She will also take six 


Private Classes, 


six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o'clock. 

ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 





a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. Hatiett & Co., Portland Me. 





WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world, Sample watch and outfit free to Agents, 
For terms address COULTER &COQ.Chicago 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size, Also‘in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861, Paris 1869, Philadelphia 1876? 
1y25 





R. MARSTON & CO.’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let be the Dav or Weeks 
y 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St,, 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 


worthy the inspection of pur 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspee- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of.- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 
we shall offer at 
JOEL GOLDIHWATLI & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON ly1 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 


aj tl ho fh 
y 


gl Vt 








PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 

invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agence: 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blaine, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, one Hands, 


Burns, Cancers, ‘elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cute, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 
Pimples, Corns Scurvy, 


Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 

And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all count 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 

Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly42 





GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
3: the known world. Sample Watch Free t 
Agents. Address, A. CouLtrger & Co., C! 


LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 
Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Bo-ton 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branche« 
32 Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





A YEAR. Agents wanted Busi- 
ness legitimate. Particulars f: :e. 
Address J. WORTH & CO., St Louis, Mr 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, May 18, 1878. 


All communications for the Woman's JoumNaL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
muat be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
bnsiness department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

jration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





“ANNUAL MEETING. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 








The Annual Meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, on Monday and 
Tuesday, May 27, and 28, commencing Mon- 
day afternoon at 2.30 p. M., and continuing 
on Monday evening at 7.30 P. M. 

Also, in same place, Tuesday morning, af- 
ternoon, and evening, at 10:30 A. M., 2.30 
P. M., and 7.30 P. M. 

The following persons, among others, are 
exp ected to addressthe meeting. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Chace and Anna C. Garlin, of R.L, 
George T. Stearns, Frederic A. Hinckley, 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, Miss Laura A. 
Brown, Henry B. Blackwell, Miss Mary F. 
E:stman. Hon. John D. Long, and Hon. 
Frank Bird will also speak if their other 
arrangements do not conflict. 

JuLiaA Ward Hower, President. 
Lucy Strong, Chairman Hex. Com. 


NEW ENGLAND 
WOMEN’S SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL, 





Upper Horticultural Hall, Boston. 
Wednesday evening, May 29, at 7.30 P. M. 








FOR THE FESTIVAL ! 

Below in this column will be found the in- 
vitation to our Festival, which we trust will 
have a pleasant sound to all friends of the 
good cause. We desire now to invite con- 
tributions of flowers and of vines and other 
green and growing things for decorating 
the hall, and for the flower-table, which we 
propose to have, if friends can assure us an 
adequate supply of cut flowers. All such 
should be sent to the Upper Horticultural 
Hall, on Wednesday, May 29, at or before 
10 o’clock in the morning. The Germania 
Band will furnish music for the occasion 
and help to make the Festival especially 
pleasant and attractive. 


For the Committee, 
Assy W. May, 


Chairman, 





1878. 


To THE SUBSCRIBERS 


AT THE SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVALS FOR 
EQuAL SUFFRAGE, 


Dear Friends:—\t is now two years since 
the last Festival was held, and it seems to 
us quite time to repeat some of the experi- 
ences that have heretofore been so pleasant. 
We trust that all who have shared in them, 
and many new friends, will be ready for a 
similar meeting to which we invite you, on 
Wednesday evening, May 29, from 7.30 to 
10 o’clock, in Horticultural Hall. 

And indeed we think we may count upon 
your presence and substantial aid, on that 
occasion, for two reasons. First, because 
of the generous response to our call for 
money last year, when there was no festival 
to bring us together and rouse us to action 
by an interchange of sentiments and views, 
and the exhibition of the always empty 
treasury; and secondly, because there is no 
diminution of the need, and so no chance 
for any cessation of effort on the part of 
those who have entered upon the work with 
intent to pursue it to the end. 

No ‘diminution of the need’ did we say? 
There is instead an increase of it, or rather 
with every year a better knowledge of how 
great that need is, 

This is not the place for any statement of 
the results of the last year’s work. They 
will be brought to your notice in the usual 
annual reports, which will show a steady 
growth of sentiment as well as of action in 
the right direction. But this is, we think, 
just the place to tell you that even those 
most familiar with such matters, have been 
surprised indeed to find how much igno- 
rance exists even in Massachusetts, in ref- 
erence to this question of equal suffrage. 





| ments far and wide. 





In many towns the name is hardly known, 
and the nature of this great effort to secure 
justice for all is cither unknown or totally 
misunderstood, Leciurers are needed all 


through our own Stite, to say nothing of 
any broader ground, and we ask you to 
come, and by the largest contribution you 
can make, help to send lecturers and docu- 
Surely you and we 
who know so well of the needs of women, 
and who perhaps stand least in need of an 
extension of either rights or opportunities, 
cannot withold our efforts while many 
women are suffering because the laws are 
not yet just to them; because educational 
facilities enjoyed by men are still denied to 
women; and worst of all, because the sen- 
timent of society neither demands nor sup- 
plies equal opportunities of development 
and action for both sides of the great human 
family. 

Come, then, we say, and help us to find 
new courage and new determination to see 
this matter through to its vietory. And 
above all donot fail to aid to the very 
extent of your ability, in furnishing money, 
without which the work must falter or 
stand still. 

We are cordiaily yours, 


LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 
SARAH SHAW RUSSELL. 
Mrs. RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
Mrs. SAMUEL E. SEWALL. ‘ 
Mrs. WILLIAM I. BOWDITCH. 
Mrs. JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Mrs. ISAAC AMES. 
HARRIET M. PITMAN, 
LOUISA MAY ALCOTT., 
ISA E. GRAY. 
ABBY W. MAY. 

May 1, 1878. 
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HELP FROM A NEW SOURCE, 


Suffragists have long felt that when their 
cause began to be understood and appreci- 
ated by religious newspapers, and by church 
members, then would begin also the remov- 
al of the last bulwark which separates Wo- 
man from her equal rights. 

It is therefore with special pleasure that 
we seethe proand con of the question opened 
and continued in successive numbers of the 
christian Mirror, edited by I. P. Warren, of 
Portland, Maine. 

The attack is characteristic, and the de- 
fence vigorous. The opponent, as has every 
other one since this movement began, fears 
for the safety of the marriage relation if 
the wife is made the equal of her husband. 
He believes in the ‘‘headship” of the man. 
The Christian Mirror makes short work of 
this objection, as follows:— 

Marriage, in any decent view of it, does 
not extinguish a woman’s whole personali- 
ty. Not even a Turk would claim this. 
Her own physical necessities she has a right 
to have supplied, food, rest, clothing, shel- 
ter, health, etc. Much more, the demands 
of her intellectual nature, the right to 
knowledge, to education, to the cultivation 
of taste, to the formation and enjoyment of 
opinions. Still more those which pertain to 
her moral nature, her religious faith, the ex- 
ercises of her spiritual life, her convictions, 
her purposes, her worship, her joys, her 
hopes. All these, and many more, are 
rights divinely given, which no human re- 
lation and no human authority may meddle 
with but to protect. Nay, she has the right, 
—secured to her, we rejoice to say, by law, 
of asserting and maintaining these against 
even the claims of a husband, if one could 
be found so brutal as to deny them. 

We come still nearer the point in hand. 
In a very large class of particulars a wife’s 
relations to the state are wholly apart 
from those of her husband. The whole 
range of the criminal law embraces her 
as well as him. She is a citizen, she 
has the right to hold property, to inherit, 
to make her will, to form contracts, to sue 
and be sued, The State compels her to pay 
taxes on her property, and subjects her to 
municipal restrictions and regulations, the 
same as if she was not married. 

It comes, then, very clearly to this: make 
as muchas you will of headship, it does not 
and cannot cover any personal rights of the 
parties embraced in it, which are not essen- 
tial to the objects of marriage itself. All 
outside of this are untouched by it; are as 
complete and entire as if such an institution 
did not exist. 

Who, then, will pretend that for a wife 
to be permitted to express her preference as 
to who shall administer the laws which she 
must obey, would interfere with her duties 
as a wife?—would make her less loving, 
less devoted to her children, less skillful or 
thrifty as a housekeeper, less true to all the 
family interests? Rather do we believe that, 
inasmuch as 1t would tend to her enlarge- 
ment of thought and intelligence, it would 
tend to the enhancement of all these wifely 
qualities. 

‘‘But she may have views different from 
his.” Very true; and so far as they affect 
only general interests, outside of the family, 
she has a right to have them, justas she has 
to have opinions and tastes and conduct, in 
all the ways above indicated. 

‘‘But they may be matters that will con- 
cern the family.” True. She might secure 
laws that would adequately punish the hus- 
band for his infidelity; that would do away 
with our disgraceful facilities for divorce; 
that would compel him tosupport his fami- 
as he ought; that would keep him from 
drink, and the like,—would this be a viola- 
tion of his rights? Has he any right as a 
husband to be false, cruel, lazy, drunken, a 
disgrace and a blight to both wife and chil- 
dren? Even in other matters we see no evil 
results following. The law will not now 





let a man sell his house without his wife’s 
consent, nor deprive her by will of her dow- 
er, nor take her earnings for his own use. 
That is to say, it recognizes the fact that 
there are occasions when the law may and 
ought to step inside of the family and “lev 
el or reverse” the inequality resulting from 
headship. And if it be right that on occa- 
sions and for grave reasons this inequality 
should be reversed, then no wrong is done 
to him or the family, to clothe her with the 
power to effect it. If Themistocles won't 
be Themistocles, better let Athens be saved 
by Themistocles’ wife. 

Why is Suffrage a ‘“‘cleaving wedge” any 
more than religion? It does not affect home 
life and interests once, where the latter does 
a hundred times. Shall a wife, therefore, 
be forbidden to have her own opinions in 
this, to be of what sect she chooses, and go 
to church where she chooses? Shall she 
not be allowed to bring her conscience into 
her family, to teach her children, to pray 
with them, nay, if need be, to fortify them 
against the principles and influence of an 
ungodly father? And so through all the 
range of those supposed ‘“‘divided interests.” 
The question is, why divided? If the two 
parties are agreed, there is no division; if 
not, is not the wrong just as likely to be his 
as hers? And need there be any more diffi- 
culty in settling these disagreements than 
any other of those which are perpetually 
arising, but which true love and good sense 
and discreet mutual forbearance so readily 
find ways to adjust. Are we compelled to 
a theory of marriage which cannot be a hap- 
py one without the extinguishment of a 
wife’s whole personality? Verily ‘‘if the 
case of the man be so with his wife, it is 
not good to marry.” 

We thank the Christian Mirror for its 
clear and hearty demand for justice, be- 
cause justice is always safe and wise and 
right, and women have great need of it. We 
trust it wlll continue to uphold the right. 

When the influence of the great army of 
women who make up the bulk of the church 
members in this country, can have a direct 
expression at the ballot-box, then will come 
with it a moral tone, now sadly lacking in 
every department of the government. God 
speed the day! » oh 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING, 


Let every one read the announcement in 
another column of this annual gathering, to 
which Suffragists from all New England 
are wont to come up. The State societies 
auxiliary té the New England Woman Suf- 
frage Association, should have their reports 
ready for Monday afternoon or for Tuesday 
morning, so that the practical work in the 
different States shall be fully told, before 
the more crowded closing sessions. 

The Festival, which it will be seen is to 
follow on Wednesday evening, promises to 
be, as it always has been, a rare treat. 

Come then, friends, from all New Eng- 
land, and help to strengthen courage for 
continuous work, and to increase hope for 


its final abundant success. L. 6. 
SSO 
WIFE TORTURE IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA, 


A startling picture of the tortures to which 
thousands of English wives are daily sub- 
jected, has appeared in the April number of 
The Contemporary Review. The article is 
written by Frances Power Cobbe, but it con- 
sists mainly of a compilation of facts and 
statistics taken from reliable sources, legal, 
judicial, and journalistic. These facts, 
taken in connection with the laws, usages, 
and public sentiment in which they origi- 
nate, are absolutely horrible; nothing worse 
has ever been gathered from the history of 
slavery in America or the West Indies. In- 
deed no enormities are quite so revolting as 
the brutalities of so-called husbands whose 
wives address them as ‘‘Master,” and dread 
them as slaves seldom dread their overseers. 
The position of women who are compelled 
to bear such treatment from men who at 
the same time are the fathers of their chil- 
dren and their own sole dependance from 
starvation, is so inexpressibly abject and 
hopeless, that when a man tries to realize in 
imagination what it would be to him, he is 
amazed that any woman should ever dare to 
contract a legal relation which may expose 
her to a fate ten thousands times worse than 
death. 

We regret that the length of this fearful 
summary, condensed as it is, compels us to 
divide it into four parts. Its full effect can 
only be had by a continuous perusal of the 
whole. We defy Senator Canfield, or Sen- 
ator Abbott, or any other opponent of Wo- 
man Suffrage, to give it a candid perusal, 
without coming to the conclusion that a 
fuller social recognition of Woman's equal- 
ity of rights is imperatively needed. 

Let no one for a moment suppose that 
this torture of wives is peculiar to the low- 
er classes Of Great Britain. It prevails 
more or less in all countries; it is rapidly on 
the increase in the United States. We have 
repeatedly called attention to it, under the 
head of ‘‘Crimes against Women.” Indeed 
we dare not pollute our pages with one out 
of a hundred of the infernal details which 
crowd the columns of our daily papers, and 
which nevertheless are not one hundredth 
part of the outrages actually committed. 
A few days ago, we were tempted to pub- 
lish a case where a manin New York com- 
pelled his wife to drink concentrated nitric 
acid for the crime of insisting on a legal sep- 
aration. To-day, we read of a case which 
occurred in Augusta, Maine, last Saturday, 
“only three miles from the State Honse,” 
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where a man who had repeatedly threatened 
the lives of his wife and children, dashed 
out their brains with a shovel, Yet this un- 
happy wife and mother had vainly applied 
to Judge True, the week previous, for pro 
tection, and had been refused. The tele- 
eram states tMat, 

The principal actor in this dreadful affair 
is Jason P. Scribner, aged thirty-six years, 
who until about ten years ago led a life of 
drunkenness, when he abandoned his drink- 
ing habits, but since then has been constant 
ly growing morose and at times treating his 
family with great cruelty. Only a day or 
two ago his wife applied to Judge True to 
have him taken care of, as he had frequent- 
ly threatened her life, but for some reason 
the judge did not grant the warrant and the 
fiend was left to perpetrate the horrible crime. 

Now suppose we change the locality from 
Maine to Mississippi, and for ‘‘family” in 
the above paragraph substitute ‘‘negroes,” 
and for ‘‘wife” write ‘‘slave.”” How every 
anti-slavery hair would stand on end! How 
the Blaines and Howes and Conklings would 
denounce ‘‘the unjust judge,” and ring the 
changes on ‘‘Southern barbarism!” And 
yet, because these victims are women and 
wives, andthese demons men and husbands, 
we look upon such horrors as inevitable. 

They are not inevitable. They result 
from the infernal ideas which permeate so- 
ciety, of ‘“‘The inferiority of women” and 
“The subjection of wives.” Male legisla- 
lors regard these horrors with apathetic de- 
spair. But Miss Cobbe, herself a woman, 
in a single sentence indicates the remedy 
and the only remedy. Wherever ahusband 
has inflicted brutal personal violence on his 
wife, the magistrate should issue a decree of 
permanent personal separation without a 
right to re-marry; the custody of the chil- 
dren should be awarded to the mother, with 
a compulsory allowance from the father for 
their support; this allowance to be in all 
cases paid by the Municipal authorities, and 
by them collected from the malefactor. 

If any woman ever again says, in the 
hearing of any subscriber to the Woman's 
JOURNAL, “I have all the rights I want,” 
get her to read the article on ‘‘Wife torture 
in England,” and stop that parrot-cry for- 
ever. H. B. B. 
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EDUCATION AND LAW IN ARKANSAS, 


Epirors JoURNAL:—A letter of mine in 
the JouRNAL of March thesecond, has been 
the cause of much persecution and incon- 
venience. 

The directors of a school district, taking 
advantage of a flaw in the contract, were 
trying to cheat me out of three months’ 
wages. I sued on the contract; thinking it 
a plain case, 1 employed no lawyer. On 
the morning of the trial, one of the directors 
took this JouRNAL of March the second, 
tore out a part of the letter aforesaid, and 
going into every house in the village, read 
the part of the letter remaining, and told 
the people that the editors after printing 
the letter had concluded to tear out a part 
of it, as being too vulgar for ladies to read. 
Have you any person in Boston so ignorant 
as to believe such an absurdity? There 
were some here who knew better, but there 
were those who thought it true, while all 
believed it must have been something very 
improper for a woman to write. Yet this 
paper thus mutilated was shown to the jus- 
tice just before entering the court-room, 
and to each juryman before entering the 
box. The fact that 1 proposed so far to 
overstep the bouuds of propriety as to plead 
my own Case attracted a motley crowd to 
see the show. When the time arrlved for 
the opening of the case, the town was full 
of people, and the excitement was intense. 

The defendants had employed a pettifog- 
ger who came into court, pompously carry- 
ing an old law-book which might have been 
made when he wasa baby. Lam fifty years 
old, but I never saw such a farce called a 
‘trial by jury” before. The directors being 
severally sworn, two of them said the money 
due me was to be paid when the school 
closed, the other, (a Quaker) said 1 was to 
wait two years. The jury were out a few 
minutes, and brought ina verdict for defend- 
ants, saying ‘The old woman ought to have 
something for teaching the school, but it 
was not for them to decide when or how it 
should be paid.” The justice footed up the 
costs of the suit, six jurors at fifty cents 
each, three dollars; four witnesses at fifty 
cents each, two dollars; constable three dol- 
lars, justice fifty cents, eleven dollars. I 
insisted that three, two, three, fifty cents, 
made eight dollars and a half, but the jus- 
tice said the constable had the list and he 
knew what was right. I went out on the 
street, found the constable, and asked him 
about. the costs. He said, Mr. Box had set- 
tled that ; I said, ‘‘Yes, I havea receipt for the 
amount, but Mr. Box said you had the list, 
and 1 demand to know what all this cost 
was for.” He replied, *‘Mr. Box has the list, 
you can see him.” ‘I have seen him,” I re- 
plied, ‘‘and now I demand that you see him 
and explain this matter.” Afteran absence 
of a few minutes, he returned saying, Mr. 
Box had made a mistake in footing up, of 
one dollar, and handed me the dollar. I ac- 
cepted the money, with the understanding 
that they might have the other $1.50 to car- 
ry with them to heaven. 

Mr. Box is running for county assessor. 
Is it not well for him that there is no intel- 
ligent woman eligible to the office of asses- 








as 
sor? Verily, when we are sending mission- 
aries to the islands of the sea, we shou! re. 
member that we have heathen nearer }, met 

As my usefulness here is at an end, | s} ll 
endeavor to work my way north (a creat 
many people come here with money ang 
work their way back). Money is short, and 
I have a little boy of eight years to take « ire 
of, so I may be some time on the road, 

Mrs. J. E. Goopry. 
Hico, Ark. 
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MASCULINE AND FEMININE TITLEs, 


Epirors JoURNAL.-—One of your corre. 
spondents criticises my suggestion as to the 
title of the woman doctor, by saying that it 
is contrary to the usage of English. It wa 
precisely for that reason that I made the 
suggestion. Otherwise there would have 
been no need for it. One of the defects in 
our language as well as in our thinking, ig 
the failure to make distinctions. All scien. 
tific progress is in the direction of discrimi. 
nation and exactification. The want of 
forms exact enough to define ideas accurate. 
ly and unmistakably is felt most by those 
who think the most clearly, and desire to 
state their thoughts so that others may un- 
derstand them. Any one who has a new 
truth ora new aspect of truth to tell, is 
obliged to invent terms for it, and he is 
forced to use Greek and Latin, more or less 
barbarously, in order to do it, our language 
having long since lost the power of growth 
according to its own genius, unless indeed, 
its genius be that of stealing—‘‘Convey, 
wise it call.” 

‘Uncle James” suggests that there is ‘no 
Sex in Science,” which is true in the sense 
that knowledge and laws are of no sex. J}ut 
it is not true that men and women sinily 
science by the same methods, still less is jt 
true that there is no difference between mien 
and women in the practice of an art. FPven 
in the demonstration of problems of geom 
etry, a woman would use the intuitive sile 
of the reasoning faculty more than a man 
would. In the study of chemistry, women 
will generally excel in manipulation, and 
men in the mathematics of it. Soin astron 
omy, women will probably prefer the olser 
vational part. 

No fact is more universal than sex, or 
more essential. The polarity ot sex gov- 
erns, from the crystal to Man. All the fac- 
ulties of the mind are double, having a mas- 
culoid and a feminoid aspect, or side. Wo- 
men as naturally and inevitably study and 
practice ina feminine way, as men do in a 
masculine way. Thisis no argument against 
co-education, any more than against co-ex- 
istence, but on the contrary the advantages 
of co-education grow out of the differences 
between the sexes. 

When a woman uses the logical faculty 
she doesit asa man uses his, but she will get 
at the same truth by jumping at it first, 
while the man is slowly working it out, 
This is not saying that some women are not 
more logical than some men, or that some 
men are not more intuitive than some wo 
men. 

Between the sexes there is a perfect equal 
ity of rank, but a complete difference of 
functions. Anda woman car no more prac 
tice law or medicine or do anything else ex- 
actly asa man does it, than she can he a 
man. And it is this difference that makes 
it so desirable to have women lawyers ani 
doctors, and which led me to suggest a 
short and easy way of distinguishing a wo 
man doctor from a man by her title. 

The glory of a woman is in perfectly ful 
filling her functions, as that of a man is in 
filling his place, and out of these grows per- 
fect harmony. As every faculty of the hu 
man mind repeats the polarity of the Uni 
verse, every conceivable function of an har 
monious human society has a double aspect 
a masculoid and a feminoid side, and should 
have two presiding officers or representa 
tives, one a man, the other a woman. To 
make a complete doctor then, we need two 
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THE RHODE ISLAND STATE SCHOOL. 


The necessity, and, consequently, the wis- 
dom of the establishment of a State Schoo! 
having become a nearly settled question in 
the public mind of Rhode Island, two plans 
are, at this hour, before the people and tlic 
legislative committees, which are distinct 
from each other in their character, and s0 
different in their main purpose that it is im- 
possible that the two can be made to work 
together in the same institution. In the in 
tent of each of these plans and purposes | 
sympathize, and have been, therefore, care- 
fully considering whether some way cannot 
be devised to meet the want of both parties 
without giving up the original interest of 
the proposed institution, or casting out the 
new interest which the discussion lias 
awakened. 

Our excellent Commissioner of Public 
Schools, in his experience in this capacity, 
has found that a large number of children 
in Rhode Island, between the ages of five 
and fifteen years, are absent from schoo! 
who yet are not pursuing any useful oc: 
pation. These children, of course, he fi» is 
on the road to ruin; and working, as his 
duty is, in the interests of our educations! 
system, he urges a more stringent applica 
tion of the laws against truancy. He there 
fore proposes that the State School shall be 
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an institution where all children of the re 
quired ages, convicted of habitual truancy, 
shall be committed, and his purpose is that 
the rigorous enforcement of the act shall 
drive a majority of such children into the 
district schools, thus making the State School 
a penal institution, and its main object the 
prevention and punishment of truancy. All 
this is well from his point of view, in which 
he is sustained by some membcrs of the Leg- 
islature. But let us look at the other plan. 
The original intention of the friends of a 
State School was and still is that it shall be 
an institution for the support, protection 
and education of children found to be with 
out means of support and proper care, 
through the intemperance, crime, incapacity 
or death of one or both parents. Inshort, of 
any children destitute of proper natural 
guardianship. Into this school it is de- 
signed that children shall be placed et as 
early an age as they are found to require a 
home, and as far as possible before they be- 
come familiar with vice, and that there every 
effort practicable shall be made to train them 
to be virtuous and useful men and women. 
The school shall be in no sense a place of 
punishment; but, on the contrary, it shall 
be as respectable to be an inmate of it as to 
be an attendant of any district school. As 
a home, it shall be so pleasant that it can 
never be regarded asa place of restraint, 
any more than any well-ordered home is so 
regarded. The children consigned to it are 
not to be “committed” as offenders against 
the law, but are to be bound to the man- 
agers, who are to be constituted their legal 
guardians. In the minds of its best friends, 
it is to be an institution to which respecta- 
ble parents on their death-beds, may be- 
queath their children, in case they are to 
leave them without adequate means of sup- 
port, or wanting in proper guardianship. 
All over our State may be found cases like 
this: A man deserts his family, or is sent to 
prison, or dies, leaving his wife with three 
or four little children, whom she finds her- 
self unable to support comfortably. She 
works in the mill, leaving the older to take 
sare of the younger. So those who are old 
enough to go to school are kept out, and, 
with no proper training, with insufficient 
food, and rags for clothing, they run in the 
street, they become pests to their neighbor- 
hood, and are soon on the high road to 
ruin. Before them lies the prospect of 
the alms-house, if their mother breaks down 
under her load; or, waiting a little longer, 
the Reform School will open to them, or 
they will run away to join the army of 
tramps, or stay where they are till they can 
be got into work, where, untrained, igno- 
rant, vicious, they will pollute the air with 
their vileness, and finally become the par- 
ents of another generation of unprofitable 
members of society, to be neglected in their 
turn, or taken care of, as the case may be. 
Now, these mothers of more children 
than they can properly provide for, would 
often rejoice to give up apart of them to 
ahome where it was no disgrace to send 
them, and where they would not be branded 
as offenders against the law, in order to get 
them there, and where they would be edu- 
cated to be self-supporting. «among many 
similar cases | have known, I have now in 
my mind that of a young widowed mother 
of three children, who came to me in a state 
bordering on despair. She said she could 
keep the baby, and hire the woman with 
whom she boarded to take care of it, while 
she worked in the factory, but she could 
not feed and clothe the other two: she 
could not be with them at school-time, to 
send them to school, they were abused in 
her absence, they were growing bad, and 
what should she do? She seemed almost 
desperate in her misery. She wes young 
and very pretty, and I was startled with fear 
for her own safety in a world where sin is 
too often better paid for than honest work. 
How I wished for the State School! Icoule 
go on for pages, with similar histories. One 
of our legislators has said, ‘‘we do not want 
to establish a nursery.”” I say we do want 
anursery and a Kindergarten department 
in this school, for no child should remain in 
the alms-house after it is weaned, and no 
orphan should be left unprovided for be- 
cause it is under five years old. 

Now this plan would take ina majority 
of the truants, because most of this class are 
children who absent themselves from school 
because they have nobody to send them, 
being really vagrants. Such should not be 
arrested, tried, convicted and sentenced, and 
thus branded, in the public estimation, and 
doomed to carry through their lives the re- 
membrance of a disgraceful scene in which 
they ‘vere the victims of a barbarous system. 
The difference between the two plans is just 
this. In the one case a complaint is made 
toa magistrate that a certain child is an 
habitual truant. A warrant is issued, and 
an officer is sent to arrest him. He finds 
the boy, and says to him: ‘‘You must go 
with me: you are a bad boy and do not go 
to school; you will be shut up where you 
cannot run away, and put to work and 
made to go to school!” He is taken before 
‘he Court, a form of trial is gone through 
vith, and heis sentenced to the State School. 
‘leis carried there, trembling with fear; and 
vhatever his treatment there, nothing can 
ever efface from his memory, or prevent its 
effect on his character, of the manner of his 
-oing. In the other case, some friendly 


voice, perhaps that of a gentle woman, says 
to the neglected child: ‘‘Poor boy, (or gir), 
as the case may be,) you have no good home. 
You have not enough to eat and no good 
clothes to wear. You may go withme to a 
pleasant home, where you shall have enough 
of food and clothes, where you can go to 
school and play with other children, and 
have some nice work for you to learn to do. 
Everybody will be kind to you, and you 
shall have a good time and learn to be good 
and useful.” The whole life of that child 
would, I believe, bear witness to the good 
effect of such an introduction to a proper 
home. For such older boys and girls as are 
found to be absent from school, because 
they prefer idleness and are addicted to vice, 
the Reform School is the only proper place. 
They should not be sent to spread the con- 
tagion of their evil habits among the chil- 
dren of the State School, and the State 
School should not be made a place of pun- 
ishment on their account. To make room 
for them at the Reform School, many inno- 
cent children, such as are now sent there for 
want of better provision, will be sent to the 
State School. Itis alsoin contemplation to 
prepare a separate building for girls in the 
Reform School and thus there will be more 
room for inmates of both sexes. In this 
way, it seems to me, Mr. Stockwell’s idea 
of a truant school can be best carried out. 

I think it would be a rare exception that 
any child should be admitted into the State 
School who is over twelve years of age, 
while children already there might remain 
during their minority, at the discretion of 
the Board of Control. I must, in conclu- 
sion, say a word in regard to the expense 
of starting and sustaining such an institu 
tion, because I find some tax-payers are sen- 
sitive about having another institution added 
to the list of those already drawing so heav 
ily upon our State treasury. It must be 
remembered that this is to be a preventive 
instrumentality, and, therefore, that a short 
time will show that its existence is rapidly 
diminishing the appropriations for the Re- 
form School and the State Farm institutions, 

Valley Falls, R. 1. E. B. CHace. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHUOL OF ORATORY. 


The School of Oratory of the Boston 
University held its fifth auniversary Com- 
mencement exercises, last Wednesday morn- 
ing, at Pilgrim Hall, corner of Beacon and 
Somerset Streets. 

A very appreciative audience was pres- 
ent. Ralph Waldo Emerson sat at the 
left of President Warren; Governor Rice 
at the right. On the platform were A. 
Bronson Alcott, George B. Emerson, Mr. 
Ladd, of Chauncy Hall School, Profs. Ray- 
mond, Hudson and ,Brown, Miss Howard, 
of Wellesley College, Miss Keene, of Ando- 
ver Ladies’ Seminary, Dr. Pierce, of Zion's 
Herald, Nora Perry, and many other well- 
known citizens. The room was crowded 
with interested listeners, all feeling proud 
of our University, which all 
students, irrespective of color, sex,or nation- 
ality. 

Professor and Miss Monroe have reason 
to congratulate themselves on the successful 
performance of their graduating class. The 
graduating class numbers twenty ladies and 
gentlemen. The exercises consisted of 
reading of the Scriptures, by Miss Jeanette 
Howell, of Lowell, after which vocal and 
gymnastic exercises were given. Miss Liz- 
zie Mudge Ballou, of Princeton, Ill., read 
a select poem by Carlyle, and t..is was fol- 
lowed by essays, prose readings and poems, 
recitations, exercises illustrating Bell's sys- 
tem of visible speech, etc., all of which 
were exceedingly well given. At the close 
of the exercises of the graduating class the 
diplomas were presented by Governor Rice. 
There also was exhibited the power of a 


welcomes 


deaf mute to articulate, a proof of the mas- | 


tery of mind over the most adverse condi- 
tions. 

The exercises were exceedingly credita- 
able to all concerned, and were worthy of 
the University under whose auspices they 
were given. L. 8. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Catharine Esther Beecher died at Elmira, 
N. Y., at the residence of her brother, the 
Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, on Saturday last. 
She was the eldest daughter of the late Ly- 
man Beecher, D. D. She was born at East 
Hampton, L. I., September 6, 1800, where 
she resided until she was ten years of age. 
She received her early education at Litch- 
field, and soon after leaving school, experi 
enced a great calamity, to which she has 
alluded as the crisis of her life. This was 
the death of Professor Fisher, of Yale Col- 
lege, to whom she was betrothed, and who 
lost his life by shipwreck on the coast of 
Ireland. This event threw a deep cloud 
over her mind, from which she emerged to 
find consolation in a life of activity. In 
1822.she opened a female seminary at Hart- 
ford, Conn., where she continued the work 
or instruction for the next ten years, dur- 
ing which time she became the author of a 
manual of arithmetic, and of elementary 
books of instruction in theology and men- 
tal and moral philosophy. She accompanied 
her father, in 1832 to Cincinnati, where for 
two years she was at the head of an institu- 
tion for female instruction, with Mrs. Har- 





riet Beecher Stowe for her assistant. Obliged | on the right hand with the letters S. S., 








to resign by reason of failing health, she 
conceived and undertook the development 
of a plan for female Christian education, to 
be promoted through a national board, with 
high schools and norma! schools to provide 
a sufficient supply of well-instrueted teach- 
ers. This was made the guiding principle 
of her life, for which she traveled and ex 
erted al! the influence of her active mind, 
in all parts of the country, for many years. 
The incidents of thisscheme frequently led 
her before the public in essays in authorship. 
Among these are ‘‘Domestic Service,” *‘The 
Duty of American Women tothe Country,” 
**Housekeeper’s Receipt Book,” ‘*The True 
Remedy for the Wrongs of Women,” “‘Trea- 
tise on Domestic Economy,” ‘Truth 
Stranger than Fiction,” ‘‘Lettersto the Peo 
ple on Health and Happiness,” ‘Physiology 
and Calisthenics” and ‘‘Common-Sense Ap 
plied to Religion.” In the latter work she 
made some striking departures from the Cal 
Vinistic theology which excited a wide at- 
tention. 

In his last Friday-evening talk to his peo- 
ple, the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, her 
brother, spoke of her life then closing. The 
effect of the death of her lover, he said, 
took the form of breaking up and destroy- 
ing all the religious teachings of her life. 
The doctrines she had learned did not sus- 
tain her. Mr. Beecher further said that 
Catherine was the oldest of thirteen chil- 
dren, two of whom died in infancy, and one, 
his brother George, a few years ago from a 
gun-shot wound; and as she was the first to 
be born into life, in 1800,—she was now 
seventy-eight years old,—so she was the first 
of the ten who grew up to manhood and 
womanhood to go out of it by natural death. 
It was useless to speculate upon what she 
would have been, had she been married and 
become the mother of a household. As it 
was, she decided to dedicate herself to the 
good of others; and he never knew a per- 
son who succeeded in doing so with more 
complete consecration than she had done. 
She gave herself entirely to the good of her 
sex. She was of a very cheerful disposi- 
tion, affable and witty. Her disposition 
was elastic, and her hope unbounded, and 
she never became discouraged, no matter 
how difficult the task before her. For years, 
too, she had been in a very weak condition, 
physically, and all this immense work had 
been carried on under difficulties. Like her 
father, she had never looked upon death 
with any degree of longing. Her father al- 
ways said that he wished to live. He was 
willing to die if it was the Lord’s will, but 
not from choice. So with Catherine. Her 
influence in life was very great. Few per- 
sons, even in the ministry, had influenced 
as many minds as she had, because she 
reached the mother mind, and whoever car- 
ries the mother mind moves the world, Al- 
though she was motherless, she had reached 
and influenced millions. 

The funeral of Miss Beecher will take 
place on Tuesday, at 10 a. M., from the 
Park Street church, in Elmira, N. Y. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Commonwealth now issues a Sunday 
edition. 





A London despatch states that the wife of 
John Bright is dead. 

When Congress investigates Republican 
frauds, let it also investigate Democratic 
bulldozings. 

James B. Hosmer, of Harvard, has prom 
ised to furnish the theological seminary 
means for a $75,000 building. 


Mr. Shorey’s Monthly Reader, for May, 
like all his other magazines for very little 
people, is as nearly perfect as it can be. 

Dr. H. I. Bowditch, of this city, has in 
his possession a fine daguerreotype of the 
‘branded hand” of Captain Walker. The 
letters ‘‘S. 5.” are very clearly shown upon 
the hand. 


Waters, the young Harvard senior who 
recently died in the Worcester insane asy- 
lum, is said to have studied nineteen hours 
on a stretch, without cessation either for 
eating or sleep. 

The Legislatures of Kentucky and Mis- 
sissippi, employ female librarians. Mrs. 
Bush, who was the first oftice-holder of her 
sex in Kentucky, has just been re-elected to 
the position she held for two years, to the 
great satistaction of all parties. 

The committee of conference on the bill 
relating to the Reformatory Prison for Wo- 
men reported in the Massachusetts Senate 
in favor of an amendment making the mini- 


mum term of sentence four months. The 
report was accepted. 
In Baltimore, Md., May 15, William 


Owens, alias William Saville, was convict- 
ed for blackmail, in a distardly attempt to 
ruin the character of Miss Lizzie Simpson, 
and was sentenced by Judge Brown to one 
year in the City Jail. This is the first con- 
viction of the kind ever made in a Mary 
land court. 


Jonathan Walker, the hero of Whittier’s 
poem ‘The Man with the Branded Hand,” 
has just died of old age in Michigan. It 
was while trying to free slaves, in 1844, that 
he was captured, imprisoned, and branded 
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meaning ‘‘slave stealer,” —marks which were 
honorable to him. 

Roberts Brothers publish, this week, 
“Bits of Travel at Home.” by “IL H.,” 
covering sketches of travel in Colorado, 
California and New England. A view of 
Colorado Springs, drawn by Moran, en 
riches the volume. The same house issue 
Mrs. Lydia Maria Child's ‘‘Aspirations of 
the World,” a collection of the moral and 
religious utterances of all nations, in all 
times, illustrating the fact that there always 
has been, and is now, a universal belief in 
one God, 

A school for art needlework, similar in 
general plan to that at South Kensington, is 
to be established in Boston next autumn, 
under the auspices of the Woman's Educa. 
tion Association. Such schools have been 
found useful in providing another way by 
which women can support themselves, or 
at least add to a small income. That at 
South Kensington has been established sey- 
eral years and has a large number of pupils, 
while the New York school, opened less 
than a year ago, has already met with a fair 
degree of success. 


At Keokuk, Iowa, Mott, ‘‘the spirit materi- 
alizer,” of Memphis, Tenn. , whom thousands 
have flocked to see, was exposed recently 
by J. H. Pattee, of Monmouth, Ill, who 
attended the séance and squirted aniline 
through a ring he had prepared for that 
purpose, into the face of one of the spirits 
which appeared at an aperture of the cabi- 
net. The face at once disappeared; lights 
were brought in, and Mott was found with 
his face covered with aniline stains. The 
affair created great excitement in Memphis. 

Harvard is to have a traditional class-day 
this year. There will bean oration, an ode, 
and ivy history at Saunders’ Theatre; there 
will be dancing at Memorial Hail and a re- 
ception in Massachusetts Hall; the ‘Pud 
ding” will have tea in its rooms after the 
exercises at the tree; the ‘‘Signet” will have 
a ‘‘spread” in Thayer, and “Pi Eta” another 
in Matthews; and in the evening there will be 
dancing in Memorial Hall from 8 to 11; and 
at the tree there will be neither fancy 
dress nor rush. The college-yard will be 
brilliantly illuminated in the evening. 


In Canton, Mass., May 14, Almond In- 
galls was summarily arrested by State De- 
tectives Inness and Pratt, on a charge of 
conspiring with John F. Nichols to ruin 
the character of Nichols’ wife. He is sup- 
posed to be the man alleged to have been 
employed by Nichols to enter the room of 
Mrs. Nichols, where he was found by her 
husband, the purpose being to enable the 
husband to allege proof of adultery on the 
part of his wife. He was taken to Fall Riv- 
er. Nichols was also arrested, and both 
were brought before the court and held in 
$1000 for appearance on the 80th inst. 


The ninth anniversary of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society was observed by 
a grand missionary meeting at the Bromfield 
Street Church last Wednesday evening. 
The house was well filled, and Mrs. Wil 
liam B. Skidmore presided, Mrs. Gracey, 
secretary of the general exccutive committee, 
gave an interesting statement of the condi- 
tion of the society and of its labors, show- 
ing that the work has been prospered, and 
that the society now numbers 50,800 per 
The meeting was also addressed by 
Mrs. Chandler, of Baltimore, Miss Sparker, 
from India, and Mrs. Keen, of Philadelphia. 


At Bath, N. B., on the 8th inst, a Miss 
Smith drowned herself and child, six years 
old, in the St. John River. Rescue was at- 
tempted, but persistently refused by her. 
She had been recently at work in Lewiston, 
and was engaged to an overseer of a mill, 
but the engagement was broken by him, and 
when she returned home recently, hearing 
that he was married, shetook her illegiti- 
mate child to the river, bound it, threw it in 
and jumped in after it. A man threw her 
along scarf, which she violently flung from 
her and perished. This is one of the cases 
where marriage should have been legally in- 
ferred, as it was in fact morally consum- 
mated. 

The ‘Astronomical Lantern,” invented 
by James Freeman Clarke, is now manufac- 
tured and sold by Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
of Boston, along with a revised editon of 
Dr. Clarke’s little book, ‘‘How to Find the 
Stars.” The Jantern is supplied with seven- 
teen slides. perforated to represent the con- 
stellations; so that the star-student may car- 
ry out of doors in his hand an illuminated 
map of the heavens. The little book gives 
all necessary information about the posi- 
tions, movements, and seasons of the planets 
and fixed stars; and by combining book and 
lantern, onecan probably master the subject 
in about one-tenth of the time required by 
the old method of consulting a map in the 
house. 

A Pittston, Pa., dispatch says, the new 
organization of communistic tendencies per- 
meates the whole coal-producing portion of 
the State. They are free to avow the princi- 
ples of the communists, and promise to 
wage relentless war upon capital until they 
effect an equal distribution of the goods of 
this world. The nationality most largely 
represented is the Irish, though there are a 
few straggling Germans among the mem- 
The railroad companies are taking 


sons. 


bers. 





extra precautionary measures along their 
lines. The leading characters are recog- 
nized as the most reckless members of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, who have 
been excommunicated from the church. A 
favorite diversion of the communists is at- 
tempting to throw trains off the track. 

The University of Michigan now has in 
its professional and undergraduate depart- 
ments 1230 students, representing every 
State and Territory, besides Europe, Asia, 
and the islands of the sea. The several fac- 
ulties include the names of about seventy 
lecturers and teachers in all the branches of 
learning now taught in our schools. The 
university library and the department col- 
lections are growing in number, variety 
and value, as are the collections in natural 
history, archwology, the fine arts and ma- 
teria medica. The calendar for 1877-8, just 
received, gives a very full statement of the 
organization of the university, its system 
and plan of instruction and, as far as possi- 
ble, of the results it is accomplishing. The 
university is endowed by the State, and il- 
lustrates what can be done under a system 
which recognizes all departments of educa- 
tion as proper objects of public care, treats 
them in a liberal and hospitable spirit, and 
makes no distinction among its students on 
the ground of sex. 

A petition has just been received by the 
Governor and council for the pardon of 
Mary B. Knight, a young woman of seven- 
teen years of age, who is serving a sentence 
of two months in the House of Industry. 
It appears from the papers in this case that 
Miss Knight is a member of the Church of 
the Advent, where she was contirmed last 
month. She resides with her mother and 
step-father, the latter a man of unworthy 
character, who has shown the girl no kind- 
ness, On returning to her home late in the 
afternoon on the day she was to attend her 
confirmation she found the doors 
fastened and the bell tied. Being obliged to 
enter to change her dress, she broke a pune 
of glass at the side of a door, and, reaching 
her arm through the breach, unfastened the 
door and entered. For this act her step- 
father procured a warrant on a charge of 
malicious mischief. Several officers refused 
to serve it, for the reason that the girl had a 
right of entrance, but finally one Hinds, a 
friend of the mother, performed the office, 
and on the testimony of this man and of the 
step-father, the poor girl, destitute of friends 
or counsel, was sent by Judge Chamberlain 
to the House of Industry at Deer Island for 
two months. The petition for pardon is 
signed by Rev. Mr. Grafton, rector of the 
Church of the Advent, and other estimable 
citizens, and Judge Chamberlain re-e: forces 
the petition with a personal note. There is 
no doubt of the speedy release of the girl, 
and it is to be hoped that the persons who 
have thus abused the process of law may as 
surely have their desert. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 155.) 

to see her, and she would be such a good 
model to draw from.” Henrietta had not 
thought of the practical difficulties of get- 
ting the chubby little thing down, nor of 
how she would keep her if she came, nor 
indeed of the possibility of her words being 
understood in their literal sense. It was 
only a cry of longing. 

But now the mother, full of apprehension 
and at her wit’s end what to do, looked 
with asort of superstitious respect at the 
self-confident little creature who proposed 
to go down tothe city and see about things. 

The old lady at the first proposed to go 
down herself and take little Periwinkle 
with her. But she felt timid about the great 
city, and about cousin John’s fine ways of 
living. She wouldn’t be able to find her 
way around and she felt ‘‘scarr’t” when she 
thought about it. Besides who'd get father’s 
breakfast for him if she went away? 

So she proposed to send Periwinkle down. 
Rob Riley could take her, and Cousin John’s 
wife had always liked her and she'd be glad 
to see her. She hadn’t any children of her 
own and might be real glad to have a lively 
little thing about; and as for sending her 
back, there was always somebody coming 
up from the city. Of course Grandma 
Newton didn't think how large the village 
of New York had grown to be, and how 
unlikely it was that Henrietta should find 
any one going to Weston. 

The greatest difficulty was to persuade 
Rob Riley to take her. His pride was 
wounded, and he didn’t want to have any- 
thing to do with Henrietta and her fine 
folks. But the old lady persisted, and 
above all little Periwinkle informed Rob 
that she was going down to see about Hen- 
rietta. This touched Rob; he remembered 
when she had snatched Henrietta out of the 
jaws of Miss Tucker. He consented to 
take herto Mr. Millard’s house and ring 


the door-bell. 
Henrietta had recovered from her attack 


of penitence, and was again floating on the 
eddying currant of excitement. One even- 
ing she went with Lowder to see ‘‘an emo- 


tional play” of the French school. It was 
very romantic and very pathetic. She tried 
to keep back tears but could not. Harry 


took advantage of her softened feelings to 
envelop her in a cloud of flattery and to 
make love to her. Something of the better 
sense of the girl had heretofore held her 
back from any committal of her trust to 
him, but when they reached Mrs. Millard’s 
parlor Harry Lowder laid direct siege to 
Henrietta’s affection, telling her what moral 
miracles her influence had wrought in him, 
and how nothing but her love was needed 
to keep him steadfast in the future, and in 
truth he more than half believed what he 
said. The whole scene was quite in the 
key of the play, and her over-wrought feel- 
ings drifted toward the man pleading thus 
earnestly for affection. Harry saw the ad- 
vantage of the situation, and urged on her 
an immediate decision. Henrietta, still 
shaken by passionate excitement and with- 
out rest in herself, was on the point of 
promising eternal affection in the manner 
of the heroine of the play, when there came 
aloud ringing of the door-bell; so highly 
strained were the girl’s nerves that she ut- 
tered asharp cry at thisunexpected midnight 
alarm. The servants had gone to bed when 
Henrietta came in. There was nothing for 
it but to open the door herself. With 
Harry Lowder behind her for a reserve, she 
timidly opened the front door to find a 
child muffled in an old-fashioned cloak and 
hood, standing upon the stoop, while a 
man was descending the steps. Looking 
around just enough to see who came to the 
door, he said: ‘Your mother said you 
wanted her, and she would have me bring 


her to you.” 
Then, without a word of good-night, Bob 


Riley walked away, Henrietta recognizing 
the voice with a pang. 

“IT come down to see about you,” spoke 
the solemn and (uizzical figure on the stoop. 

‘*Where on earth did that droll creature 
come from?” broke out Lowder. ‘‘What 
is the matter, Miss Newton?” 

For the suddenness of the apparition, the 
rude air with which Rob Riley had turned 
his back upon her, had started a new set of 
emotions in the mind of Henrietta. The 
home influence had blown suddenly over 
her, and swept away the clouds. She felt 
now, with that intuitive quickness that be- 
longs to the artist temperament, that she 
had recoiled but just in time from a brink. 
For a moment she seemed likely to faint, 
though she was not the kind of a woman to 
faint when startled. 

She reached out her hand to Periwinkle 
and then, with a reaction of feeling, folded 
her in her arms and wept. 

Harry was puzzled. She suddenly be- 
came stiff and almost repellant toward him. 
She seemed impatient for him to be gone. 
It was a curious effect of surprise upon her 
nerves, he thought; he mentally confounded 
his luck, and said good-night. 

Henrietta bore Periwinkle off to her own 
room and removed her cloaks, crying a little 
allthe time. She was quite too full of emo- 
tion to take into account as yet all the per- 
plexities in which she would be involved 
by the presence of Periwinkle in the house 
of Cousin John Millard. 

“What brought you down here?” she 


said at last, when the sturdy little girl, di- 
vested of shaw] and cloak and mittens and 
hood, sat upon achair in front of Henrietta, 
who sat upon the floor looking up at her 

“T come down to see about you. Gran’ma 
said some things and Gran’pa said some 
things, and Wob Wiley he looked bad, and 
I thought maybe I'd just come down and 
see about you; and Gran’ma said you wanted 
to make a picture of me. You don’t want 
to make a picture of me to-night, do you? 
‘Cause I'm awful sleepy. You see Wob 
had to come onthe seven o’clock twain, 
and that gits in at leven, an’ it took us till 
midnight to git here, and Wob he’s got to 
go ever so fur yet. What made’em build 
such abig town?” Here Periwinkle yawned 
and seemed about to fall off the chair. In 
a few minutes she was lying fast asleep on 
Henrietta’s pillow. 

But Henrietta slept not. It was a night 
of stormy trial. By turns one mood and 
then another dominated. At times she re- 
solved to be a lady admired and courted in 
the luxury of the city. As for possible con- 
sequences she had never been in the habit 
of counting the cost of her actions care- 
fully. There is a delicious excitement to a 
nature like hers in defying consequences. 
She would take the risk. 

But then the sight of Periwinkle’s sleep- 
ing innocence sent back the tide. How 
much better were the simple old home ways 
and the love of this little heart, and the 
faithful devotion of that most kindly Rob 
Riley! How she remembered her walks 
with him, her teasing him, his interference 
against Miss Tucker, and the deliverance 
wrought by the little creature lying there. 
She would go back to her old self, how 
painful soever it might be. 

But she couldn’t stay in the city and turn 
away Harrison Lowder. And to go home 
was to confess that she had failed in her art; 
and how could she humble herself to seem 
to wish to regain Rob Riley's love. And 
then what kind of an outlook did the life 


of a granite cutter’s wife afford her? Here 
she looked at herself in the glass. All her 
pride rebelled against going home. But all 


her pride sank down when she stooped to 
kiss the cheek of the sleeping child. 

In this alternation of feeling she passed 
the night. When breakfast time came she 
took Periwinkle down, making such ex- 
planations as she could with much embarrass- 


mens, ’ j Hy ” s ‘ . 
You're sick, Henrietta,” said Cousin 


John. ‘‘You don’t eat anything. You've 
been working too steadily.” 

After breakfast the family doctor called 
and said that Henrietta was suffering from 
close application to her art and the steam 
heat in the alcoves. She must have rest. 

The poor, tired, perplexed girl, badgered 
with conflicting emotions, but resolved at 
last to escape from temptation that she could 
not resist effectually, received this verdict 
eagerly. She would go home; and the doc- 
tor agreed that change of scene was what 
she wanted. Her life in town was too dull. 

Harry Lowder called that evening, but 
Henrietta had taken the precaution to be 
sick abed. At eight o’clock the next morn- 
ing she was on the Harlem train. 

“‘You-see, I brought her home,” said Per- 
iwinkle to her grandmother, in confidence. 
“7 didn’t like Cousin John’s folks. They 
wasn’t glad to see me; and I didn’t like 
Henrietta’s settin’ up till midnight with a 
young man. He called me a dwoll little 
thing. I don’t think he’s nice. He ain’t 
nice and polite like Wob Wiley.” 

But Henrietta, who had blossomed out 
into something quite different from the 
Henrietta of other times, made no explana- 
tion except that she was sick, For a week 
she took little interest in anything, ate but 
little, and went round in a dazed way, re- 
suming her old cares and work about the 
house as though she had never given them 
up. Somehow she seemed a fine lady in 
the dignity of manner and self-possession 
that she had taken on with characteristic 
quickness of apprehension and imitation; 
and Mrs. Newton felt as though the house- 
work were in some sort unsuited to her. 
Even her father looked at her with a sort 
of respect, and forbore to chide her as had 


been his wont. 
But when a week had passed she sud- 


denly got out her material and began to 
draw. Periwinkle was set up first for a 
model, then her father and mother, and 
then the dog as he lay sleeping before the 
fire had his portrait taken, to Periwinkle’s 
delight. So persistent was her ambitious 
industry that every living thing on the 
place came infor asketch. But Periwinkle 
was the favorite. 

Rob Riley came home for July and Au- 
gust, the work in the yard being dull. He 
kept aloof from Henrietta and she nodded 
to him with a severe and almost disdainful 
air that made him wretched. After three 
or four wecks of this coolness during which 
Henrietta got a reputation for pride in the 
whole country, Rob grew desperate. What 
did he care for the ‘‘stuck up” girl. He 
would have it out anyhow, the next time 
he bad a chance. They met one day on 
the little bridge that crossed the brook 
near the schoolhouse, Henrietta nodded a 
bare recognition. 

“You didn’t treat me that way once, 
Henrietta. What’sthe matter? Have I done 





anything wrong? Can’t you be friendly?” 
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“Why don’t you be friendly?” said the 
girl, looking down. 

“I—I1?” said Rob. 

“You haven't spoken to me since you 
came home.” 

“Well, that isn’t my fault; you wouldn't 
look at me. I’m not going to run aftera 
person that lives ina fine house and that 
only nods her head at me.” 

“TI don’t live in a fine house but in that 
old frame.” 

“Well, why don’t you be friendly?” 

“T was waiting for you. It isn’t a girl’s 
place to be friendly first, is it?” 

Rob stared at her. 

“But you had other young men come to 
see you in town and—you know I couldn't.” 

‘I don’t live in town now.” 

‘“‘What made you come home?” 

“If I'd wanted to I might have staid 
there and had ‘other young men’ as you 
call them, coming to see me yet.” 

Rob gasped but said nothing. 

“Are you going over to Mr. Brown’s?” 
asked Henrietta, to break the awkward si- 
lence that ensued, at the same time moying 
toward home. 

«“‘Well—no,” said Rob, ‘‘I think I’m going 
to your house, if you’ve no objection,” and 
he laughed, a foolish little laugh. 

“Periwinkle was asking about you this 
morning,” said Henrietta, evasively, as 
they walked on toward Mr. Newton’s. 

Having once fallen into the old habit of 
going to Mr. Newton’s, Rob could never 
get out of the way of walking down that 
lane. Just to see how Henrietta got on 
with her drawing, as he said, he went there 
every evening. He confided to Henrietta 
that he had shown such proficiency in ‘‘fig- 
ures” in the night school that he was to 
have a place in a civil engineer’s office 
when he returned to the city, in the fall. 
It wasn’t much of a place—the salary was 
very small, but it gave him opportunity to 
study and achance of being something some 
day. And Rob resolved to be something 
some day. 

And Henrietta went on with her drawing 
but without ever saying anything about a 
return to Cousin John’s. And indeed she 
never did go back to Cousin John’s from 
that day to this. She spent three years in 
Weston. If they were tedious years she 
said nothing about them. Rob came home 
on Christmas and for a week in summer. 
Once ina long time he would run up the 
Harlem road on Saturday evening. These 
were white Sundays when Rob was at 
home, for then he and Henrietta went to 
meeting together, and sat on the porch in 
the afternoons while Rob told her how he 
expected to be somebody some day. 

But being somebody is hard work and 
slow for most of us, as Rob Riley found 
out. His salary was not increased very 
fast, but he made up for that by steadily 
increasing his knowledge and his value to 
the office. For being somebody means 
being something in oneself. You can’t al- 
ways hide a man under a bushel if he isa 
man with real light in him. 

It wasn’t till last year that Henrietta re- 
turned to the city. She is a student now in 
oil-painting. But she doesn’t live at Cousin 
John’s. Nor indeed does she dwell in a 
very fashionable street, if I must confess it. 

There are many old houses in New York 
that have been abandoned by their owners 
because of the up-town movement of fashion. 
These houses are as quaint in their antique 
interiors as a bric-a-brac cabinet. In an 
upper floor in one of these subdivided 
houses Rob Riley and his wife, Henrietta, 
have two old-fashioned rooms—the front 
room is large and airy with a carved mantel- 
piece, the back room small and cosy. The 
furniture is rather plain and scant, for Rob 
has not yet got to be a great engineer work- 
ing on his own account. At present he is 
one of those little fish whom the big fish 
are made to eat—an obscure man whose 
brains are carried up to the credit of his 
chief. But he will be something some day. 
And for that matter, the rooms in the old 
Dutch mansion in De Witt Place are quite 
good enough for two stout-hearted young 
people who are happy. The walls are well 
ornamented with pictures from Ienrietta’s 
own brush and pencil. These are not 
framed, but tacked up wherever the light is 
good. The best of them is a chubby little 
girl with a droll-serious air, clad in an old- 
fashioned hood and muffled in cloaks and 
shawls. It is a portrait of Periwinkle as 
she stood that night on Cousin John’s steps 
when she had come down to see about Hen- 
rietta. The larger Periwinkle of to-day 
comes down to see about these people now 
and then, and when she comes there is al- 
ways plenty of fun between her and Rob 
and the two kittens. 

Henrietta is just finishing a picture called 
«The Culprit,” which she hopes will be suc- 
cessful. It representsa girl in a country 
school arraigned for drawing pictures on a 
slate. Rob, at least, thinks it very fine, 
but he is not a harsh critic of anything that 
Henrietta makes. 

Rob was talking one evening as usual 
about the time when he shall come to be 
somebody. But Henriettasaid: ‘O! Rob, 
things are nice enough as they are. I don’t 
believe we'd be any happier in a house as 
fine as Cousin John’s. Let’s havea good 
time as we go along, and not mind about 





being somebody. But, Rob, 1 do wish 
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somebody'd buy this picture, and then we 
could have something to set off this room 
alittle. Don't you think a sofa would be 
nice?” 

And then she looked at him and said 
“You dear, good old Rob, you!” though 
why she should call him old, or what con- 
nection this remark had with the previous 
conversation I do not know. —Sunday After- 
noon, 


WIFE-TORTURE IN ENGLAND. 


It once happened to me to ask an elderly 
French gentleman of the most exquisite 
manners to pay any attention she might 
need to a charming young lady who was in- 
tending to travel by the same train from 
London to Paris. M. de——wrote such a 
brilliant little note in reply that I was 
tempted to preserve it as an autograph; and 
I observe that, after a profusion of thanks, 
he assured me he should be “‘trop heureux 
de se mettre au service” of my young friend. 
Practically, as I afterwards learned, M. 
de —— did make himself quite delightful, 
till, unluckily, on arriving at Boulogne, it 
appeared that there was some imbroglio 
about Miss ——’s luggage and she was ina 
serious difficulty. Needless to say, en such 
an occasion the intervention of a French 
gentleman with a ribbon at his button-hole 
would have been of the greatest possible 
service; but to render it M. de —— would 
have been obliged to miss the train to Paris; 
and this was a sacrifice for which his polite- 
ness was by no means prepared. Express- 
ing himself as utterly aw désespoir, he took 
his seat, and was whirled away, leaving 
my poor friend alone on the platform to 
fight her battles as best she might with the 
impracticable officials. The results might 
have been annoying had not a homely 
English stranger stepped in and proffered 
his aid; and, having recovered the missing 
property, simply lifted his hat and escaped 
from the lady’s expressions of gratitude. 

In this little anecdote I think lies a com- 
pendium of the experience of hundreds of 
ladies on their travels. The genuine and 
self-sacrificing kindness of English and 
American gentlemen towards women af- 
fords almost a ludicrous contrast to the 
florid politeness, compatible with every de- 
gree of selfishness, usually exhibited by 
men of other European nations. The re- 
flection then is a puzzling one—How does 
it come to pass that while the better sort 
of Englishmen are thus exceptionally hu- 
mane and considerate to women, the men 
of the lower class of the same nation are 
proverbial for their unparalleled brutality, 
till wife-beating, wife-torture, and wife- 
murder have become the opprobrium of the 
land? How does it happen (still more 
strange to note!) that the same generous- 
hearted gentlemen, who would themselves 
fly to render succour to a lady in distress 
yet read of the beatings, burnings, kickings, 
and ‘‘cloggings” of poor women well-nigh 
every morning in their newspapers without 
once setting their teeth, and saying, ‘‘This 
must be stopped! We can stand it no 
longer?” 

The paradox truly seems worthy of a lit- 
tle investigation. What reasons can be 
alleged, in the first place, why the male of 
the human species, and particularly the 
male of the finest variety of that species, 
should be the only animal in creation which 
maltreats its mate, or any female of its own 
kind?* 

To get to the bottom of the mystery we 
must discriminate between assaults of men 
on other men; assaults of men on women 
who are not their wives; and assaults of 
men on their wives. I do not think I err 
much if I affirm that, in common senti- 
ment, the first of these offences is consider- 
ably more heinous than the second—being 
committed against a more worthy person 
(as the Latin grammar itself instructs boys 
to think); and lastly that the assault on a 
woman who is not a man’s wife is worse 
than the assault on a wife by her husband. 
Towards this last or minimum offence a 
particular kind of indulgence is indeed 
extended by public opinion.+ The proceed- 
ing seems to be surrounded by a certain 

* With the exception, perhaps, of the Seal. Mr. 
Darwin gives a sad picture of amphibious conjugal 
life: ‘‘As soon as a female reaches the shore (‘comes 
out,’ as we should say in ‘society’), the nearest male 
goes down to meet her, making meanwhile a noise 
like the clucking of a hen to her chickens. He 
bows to her and coaxes her, until he gets between 
her and the water so that she cannot escape him. 
Then his manner changes, and with a harsh grow] he 
drives her to a place in his harem."°— Descent of Man, 
vol. ii., p. 269. What an ‘o'er true tale’ is this of 
many a human wooing and of what comes later: the 
“bowing and coaxing” first, and the “harsh growl" 
afterwards! I am surprised Mr. Darwin did not de- 
rive from it an argument forthe Descent of Man 
from the Seal. 

It is very instructive to watch the behaviour of a 
big male dog undergoing the experience which is un- 
derstood to surpass the limits of a man’s endurance; 
namely, being ‘“nagged” by a little vixen who stands 
opposite to him in an attitude exactly corresponding to 
the “arms akimbo”™ of her human prototype, and 
yours Out volleys of barking which would, obviously, 
in the police courts be reported as “‘abusive language.” 
The much-tried dog—let us say Retriever or New- 
foundland—who could annihilate his little female 
assailant—a toy Terrier or Pomeranian, perhaps,—in 
two mouthfuls, and who would do so in the case of 
an enemy of his own sex—always on these occasions 
starts aside with well-feigned surprise, asif aston- 
ished at the reception of his advances; lifts his ears 
asa gentleman raises his hat, and presently bounds 
away, lightly: ‘I beg your pardon, madam! I am 
the last dog in the world, I assure you, to offend a 
lady!’ Be it noted that if that dog had retreated be- 
fore the bullying of another male dog, he would have 
slunk off with his tail between his legs, ashamed of 
his own poltroonery. But from the female termagant 
he retires with all the honors of war, and with his 


tail held aloft like a standard; quite conscious that 
he is acting as becomes a dog and a gentleman. 


+ Not universally, lam glad to hear. In Yorkshire 
and several other counties a very old custom exists, 
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halo of jocosity which jnclines people to 
smile whenever they hear of a case of it 
(terminating anywhere short of actual mur- 
der), and causes the mention of the subject 
to conduce rather than otherwise to the hi- 
larity of a dinner party. The occult fuy 
thus connected with wife-beating forms by 
no means indeed the least curious part of 
the subject. Certainly in view of the state 
of things revealed by our criminal statisticg 
there is something ominous in the circum. 
stance that ‘‘Punch” should have been our 
national English street-drama for more than 
two centuries. Whether, as some antiqua- 
rians tell us, Judas Iscariot was the arche- 
typal Policinello, who, like Faust and Don 
Juan, finally meets the reward of his crimes 
by Satanic intervention, or whether, ag 
other learned gentlemen say, the quaint 
visage and humour of the Neapolitan yin. 
tager Puccio d’Aniello, originated the jest 
which has amused ten generations, it ig 
equally remarkable that so much of the 
enjoyment should concentrate about the 
thwacking of poor Judy, the flinging of 
the baby out of the window. Questioned 
seriously whether he think that the be- 
havior of Punch as a citizen and pere de 
famille be in itself a good joke, the British 
gentleman would probably reply that it wag 
not more facetious than watching a carter 
flogging a horse. But invested with the 
drollery of a marionette’s behavior, and ac- 
companied by the screeches of the man with 
the Pan-pipe, the scene is irresistible, and 
the popularity of the hero rises with every 
bang he bestows on the wife of his bosom 
and on the representative of the law. 

The same sort of half-jocular sympathy 
unquestionably accompanies the whole class 
of characters of whom Mr. Punch is the 
type. Very good and kind-hearted men 
may be frequently heard speaking of horrid 
scenes of mutual abuse and violence be- 
tween husbands and wives, as if they were 
rather ridiculous than disgusting. The 
“Taming of the Shrew” still holds its place 
as one of the most popular of Shakespeare’s 
comedies; and even the genial Ingoldsby 
conceived he added a point to his inimita- 
ble legend of ‘‘Odille,” by inserting after 
the advice to ‘“‘succumb to our she-saints, 
videlicet wives,” the parenthesis, ‘‘that is, 
if one has not a ‘good bunch of fives.’” 
Where is the hidden fun of this and scores 
of similar allusions, which sound like the 
cracking of whips over the cowering dogs 
in a kennel? 

I imagine it lies in the scene, so pleasant 
to the owners of superior physical strength, 
that after all, if reason and eloquence 
should fail, there is always an witima ratio, 
and that that final appeal lies in their hands. 
The sparring may be all very well for a 
time, and may be counted entirely satisfac- 
tory if they get the better. But then, if 
by any mischance the unaccountably sharp 
wits of the weaker creature should prove 
dangerous weapons, there is always the 
club of brute force ready to hand in the 
corner. The listener is amused, as in 
reading a fairy tale, wherein the hero, when 
apparently completely vanquished, pulls 
out a talisman given him by an Afreet, and 
lo! his enemies fall flat on the ground and 
are turned into rats. 

Thus 1t comes to pass, I suppose, that the 
abstract idea of a strong man hitting or 
kicking a weak woman—yper se, so revolting 
—has somehow got softened into a jovial 
kind of domestic lynching, the grosser 
features of the case being swept out of sight, 
just as people make endless jests on tipsiness, 
forgetting how loathsome a thing is a drunk- 
ard. A ‘‘jolly companions” chorus seems 
to accompany both kinds of exploits. This, 
and the prevalent idea (which I shall analyze 
by-and-by) that the woman has generally 
deserved the blows she receives, keeps up, 
I believe, the indifference of the public on 
the subject. 

Probably the sense that they must carry 
with them a good deal of tacit sympathy 
on the part of other men has something to 
do in encouraging wife-beaters, just as the 
fatal notion of the good fellowship of drink 
has made thousands of sots. But the im- 
mediate causes of the offence of brutal vio- 
lence are of course very various, and need 
to be better understood than they commonly 
are if we would find a remedy for them. 
First, there are to be considered the class of 
people and the conditions of Jife wherein 
the practice prevails; then the character of 
the men who beat their wives; next that of 
the wives who are beaten and kicked; and 
finally, the possible remedy. 

Wife beating exists in the upper and mid- 
dle classes rather more, I fear, than is gen- 
erally recognized; but it rarely extends to 
anything beyond an occasional blow or two 
of a not dangerous kind. In his apparently 
most ungovernable rage, the gentleman or 
tradesman somehow manages to bear in 





or did exist as late as 1862, called “Riding the Stang” 
or “Rongh Music,’ which consists in giving a sere- 
nade with cows’ horns, and warming-pans, and _tea- 
kettles to a man known to have beaten his wife or 
been unfaithful to her. See a very curious account 
of it and of its good effects, in Chambers’ Book of 
Days, vol. ii, p.510. A correspondent kindly sends 
further details, from which it appears that there is 
always a sort of herald or orator on the occasion, 
who, when the procession halts before the delin- 
quent’s house, recites verses in this style: 
“There was a man in this place. 
(piano) Has beat his wife [a pause] 
(fortissimo) Has beat his wife! 
“°Tis a very great shame and disgrace 
To all who live in the place,”’ &c. 
The custom derives its name from the old Scottish 
“Stange’’—a long pole on which the culprit is some- 
times made to take a very disagreeable ride. 
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mind the disgrace he will incur if his out- 
break be betrayed by his wife’s black eye or 
broken arm, and he regulates his cuffs or 
kicks accordingly. The dangerous wife- 
beater belongs almost exclusively to the 
artisan and laboring classes. Colliers, 
‘‘puddlers,” and weavers have long earned 
for themselves in this matter a bad reputa- 
tion, and among a long list of cases before 
me, I reckon shoemakers, stonemasons, 
butchers, smiths, tailors, a printer, a clerk, 
a bird-catcher, and a large number of labor- 
ers. In the worst districts of London (as I 
have been informed by one of the most ex- 
perienced magistrates) four-fifths of the 
wife-beating cases are among the lowest 
class of Irish laborers—a fact worthy of 
more than passing notice, had we time to 
bestow upon it, seeing that in their own 
country lrishmen of all classes are pro 
yverbially kind and even chivalrous towards 


women. ; 
There are also various degrees of wife- 


beating in the different localities. In Lon- 
don it seldom goes beyond asevere “‘thrash- 
ing” with the fist—a sufficiently dreadful 
punishment, it is true, when inflicted by a 
strong man on a woman; but mild in com- 
parison of the kickings and tramplings and 
‘“purrings” with hob-nailed shoes and clogs 
of what we can scarcely, in this connection, 
call the ‘‘dark and true and tender North.” 
As Mr. Serjeant Pulling remarks,* ‘No. 
where is the ill-usage of woman so systemat- 
ic as in Liverpool, and so little hindered by 
the strong arm of the law; making the lot 
of a married woman, whose locality is the 
‘kicking district,’ of Liverpool, simply a 
duration of suffering and subjection to in- 
jury and savage treatment, far worse than 
that to which the wives of mere savages 
ure used.” It is in the centers of dense 
mercantile and manufacturing populations 
that this offence reachesitsclimax. In Lon- 
don the largest return for one year (in the 
Parliamentary Report on Brutal Assaults) 
of brutal assaults on women was 351. In 
Lancashire, with a population of almost 
two miilions and a half, the largest number 
was 194. In Stafford, wlth a population of 
three-quarters of a million, there were 113 
cases. In the West Riding, with a million 
and a half, 152; and in Durham, with 50s,- 
666, no less than 267. Thus, roughly speak- 
ing, there are nearly five times as many wife- 
beaters of the more brutal kind, in propor- 
tion to the population, in Durham as in 
London. What are the conditions of life 
among the working classes in those great 
“hives of industry” of which we talk so 
proudly? It is but justice that we should 
picture the existence of the men and women 
in such places before we pass to discuss the 
deeds which darken it. 

They are lives out of which almost every 
softening and ennobling element has been 
withdrawn, and into which enter brutalizing 
influences almost unknown elsewhere. They 
are lives of hard, ugly, mechanical toil in 
dark pits and hideous factories, amid the 
grinding and clanging of engines and the 
tierce heat of furnaces, in that Black Coun- 
try where the green sod of earth is replaced 
by mounds of slag and shale, where no 
flower grows, no fruit ripens, scarcely a 
bird sings; where the morning has no fresh- 
ness, the evening no dews; where the spring 
sunshine cannot pierce the foul curtain of 
smoke which overhangs these modern Cities 
of the Plain, and where the very streams and 
rivers run discolored and steaming with 
stench, like Styx and Phlegethon, through 
their banks of ashes. If ‘‘God made the 
country and man made the town.” we might 
deem that Ahrimanes devised this Tartarus 
of toil, and that here we had at last found 
the spot where the Psalmist might seek in 
vain for the handiwork of the Lord. 

As we now and then, many of us, whirl 
through this land of darkness in express 
trains, and draw up our carriage windows 
that we may be spared the smoke and dis- 
mal scene, we have often reflected that the 
wonder is, not that the dwellersthere should 
lose some of the finer poetry of life, the 
more delicate courtesies of humanity, but 
that they should remain so much like other 
men, and should so often rise to noble excel- 
lence and intelligence, rather than have de- 
veloped, as would have seemed more natur- 
al, intoa race of beings relentless, hard, 
and grim as their own iron machines— 
beings of whom the Cyclops of the Greek 
and the Gnomes of the Teuton imaginations 
were the foreshadowings. Of innocent 
pleasure in such lives there can, alas! be 
very little; and the hunger of nature for en- 
joyment must inevitably be supplied (among 
all save the few to whom intellectual pur 
Suits may suffice) by the grosser gratifica- 
tions of the senses. Writers who have nev- 
er attempted to realize what it must be to 
hear ugly sounds and smell nauseous ordors 
and see hideous sights, all day long, from 
year’s end to year’s end, are angry with 
these Black Country artisans for spending 
largely of their earnings in buying delicate 
food—poultry and salmon, and peas and 
Strawberries. For my part, I am inclined 
to rejoice if they can content themselves 
With such harmless gratifications of the 
palate, instead of the deadly stimulants of 
drink, cruelty, and vice. 

These, then, are the localities wherein 
Wife-torture flourishes in England; where 


on Transactions Social Science Associations, 1876, p. 
oto. 








a dense population is crowded into a hideous 
manufacturing or mining or mercantile dis- 
trict. Wages are usually high though fluc- 
tuating. Facilities for drink and vice 
abound, but those for cleanliness and decen- 
cy are scarcely attainable. The men are 
rude, coarse, and brutal in their manners 
and habits, and the women devoid, in an 
extraordinary degree, of all the higher nat- 
ural attractions and influences of their sex. 
Poor drudges of the factory, or of the crowd- 
ed and sordid lodging-house, they lose, be 
fore youth is past, the freshness, neatness,, 
and gentleness, perhaps even the modesty 
of a woman, and present, when their miser- 
able cases come up before the magistrate, 
an aspect so sordid and forbidding that it is 
no doubt with difficulty he affords his sym 
pathy to them rather than to the husband 
chained to so wretched a consort. Through. 
out the whole of this inquiry I think it very 
necessary, in justice to all parties, and in 
mitigation of too vehement judgment of 
cases only known from printed reports, to 
bear in mind that the women of the class 
concerned are, some of. them wofully un- 
womanly, slatternly, coarse, foul mouthed 
—sometimes loose in behavior, sometimes 
madly addicted to drink. There ought to 
be no idealizing of them, as a class, into re- 
fined and suffering angels if we wish to be 
just. The home of a Lancashire operative, 
alas! is not a garden wherein the plants of 
refinement or sensitiveness are very likely 
to spring up or thrive. 

Given this direful mdleu, and its popula- 
tion, male and female, we next ask: What 
are the immediate incitements to the men 
to maltreat the women? They are of two 
kinds, I think,—general and particular. 

First, the whole relation between the 
sexes in the class we are considering is very 
little better than one of master and slave. I 
have always abjured the use of this familiar 
comparison in speaking generally of Eng- 
lish husbands and wives, because as regards 
the upper orders of society it is ridiculously 
over-strained and untrue, But in the ‘‘kick- 
ing districts,” among the lowest laboring 
classes, Legree himself might find a dozen 
prototypes, and the condition of the women 
be most accurately matched by that of the 
negroes on a Southern plantation before 
the war struck off their fetters.* To a cer- 
tain extent this marital tyranny among the 
lower classes is beyond the reach of law, 
and can only be remedied by the slow eleva- 
tion and civilization of both sexes. But it 
is also in an appreciable degree, I am con- 
vinced, enhanced by the law even as it now 
stands, and was still more so by the law as 
it stood before the Married Women’s Prop- 
erty Act put a stopto the chartered robbery 
by husbands of their wives’ earnings. At 
the present time, though things are improv- 
ing year by year, thanks to the generous and 
far-seecing statesmen who are contending for 
justice to women inside and out of the 
House of Commons, the position of a wo- 
man before the law as wife, mother, and 
citizen, remain so much below that of a 
man as husband, father, and citizen, that it 
isa matter of course that she must be re- 
garded by him as an inferior, and fail to 
obtain from him such a modicum of respect 
as her mental and moral qualities might 
win did he see her placed by the State on 
an equal footing. 

1 have no intention in this paper to discuss 
the vexed subject of women’s political and 
civil rights, but I cannot pass to the consid- 
eration of the incidental and minor causes 
of the outrages upon them, without record- 
ing my conviction that the political disabil- 
ites under which the whole sex still labors, 
though apparently a light burden on the 
higher aud happier ranks, presses down 
more and more heavily through the lower 
strata of society in growing deconsideration 
and contempt, unrelieved (as it is at higher 
levels) by other influences on opinion.  Fi- 
nally at the lowest grade of all it exposes 
women to an order of insults and wrongs 
which are never inflicted by equals upon an 
equal, and can only be paralleled by the 
oppressions of a dominant caste or race over 
their helots. In thisas in many other things 
the educating influence of law immeasura- 
bly outstrips its direct action; and such as 
is the spirit of our laws, such willinevitably 
be the spirit of our people. Human beings 
no longer live like animals in a condition 
wherein the natural sentiments between the 
sexes suffice to guard the weak, where the 
male brute is kind and forbearing to the 
female, and where no Court of Chancery 
interferes with the mother’s most dear and 
sacred charge of her little ones. Man alone 
claims to hold his mate in subjection, and to 
have the right while he lives, and even after 
he dies, to rob a mother of her child; and 
man, who has lost the spontaneous chivalry 
of the lion and the dog, needs to be provid- 
ed with laws which may do whatever it lies 
with laws to effect to form a substitute for 
such chivalry. Alas! instead of such, he 
has only made for himself laws which add 
legal to natural disabilities, and give artifi- 
cial strength to ready-constituted prepotence. 

I consider that it isa very great misfor- 
tune to both sexes that women should be 





* Let it be noted that while they were slaves, these 
negroes were daily subjected to outrages and cruelties 
of which it thrilled our blood to hear. Since they 
have been emancipated their white neighbors have 
learned at least so far to recognize them as human 
—. that these tortures have become comparative- 

y rare. 
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thus depreciated in the opinion of that very 
class of men whom it would be most desira- 
ble to impress with respect and tenderness 
for them; who are most prone to despise 
physical infirmity and to undervalue the 
moral qualities wherein women excel. All 
the softening and refining influences which 
women exert in happier conditions are thus 
lost to those who most need them,—to their 
husbands and still more emphatically to 
their children; and the women themselves 
are degraded and brutified in their own eyes 
by the contempt of their companions. When 
I read all the fine-sounding phrases perpet- 
ually repeated about the invaluable influ- 
ence of a good mother over her son,—how 
the worst criminals are admitted to be re- 
claimable if they have ever enjoyed it,—and 
how the virtues of the best and noblest men 
are attributed to it, as a commonplace of 
biography,—I often ask myself, ‘‘Why, 
then, is not something done to lift and in- 
crease, instead of to depreciate and lower, 
that sacred influence? Why are not moth- 
ers allowed to respect themselves, that they 
may fitly claim the respect of their sons? 
How is a lad to learn to reverence a woman 
whom he sees daily scoffed at, beaten, and 
abused, and when he knows that the laws 
of his country forbid her, ever and under 
any circumstances, to exercise the rights of 
citizenship; nay, which deny to her the 
guardianship of hirmhself—of the very child 
of her bosom—should her husband choose 
to hand him over to her rival out of the 
street?” 

The general depreciation of women as a 
sex is bad enough, but in the matter we are 
considering, the special depreciation of 
wives is more directly responsible for the 
outrages they endure. The notion that a 
man’s wife is his property, in the sense in 
which a horse is his property (descended to 
us rather through the Roman law than 
through the customs of our Teuton ances- 
tors,) is the fatal root of incalculable evil 
and misery. Every brutal-minded man, and 
many a man who in other relations of life 
is not brutal, entertains more or less vague- 
ly the notion that his wife is his thing, and 
is ready to ask with indignation (as we read 
again and again in the police reports,) of 
any one who interferes with his treatment of 
her, ‘‘May I not do what I will with my 
own?” It is even sometimes pleaded on be- 
half of poor men, that they possess nothing 
else but their wives, and that, consequently, 
it seems doubly hard to meddle with the 
exercise of their power in that narrow 
sphere !* 

I am not intending to discuss the question 
of the true relation between husbands and 
wives which we may hope to see realized 
when 

“Springs the happier race of human kind” 
from parents ‘‘equal and free’’—any more 
than the political and social rights of wo- 
men generally. But it isimpossible, in treat- 
ing of the typical case wherein the misuse 
of wives reaches its climax in Wife-beating 
and Wife-torture, toavoid marking out with 
a firm line where lies the underground 
spring of the mischief. As one of the 
many results of this proton pseudos, must be 
noted the fact (very important in its bearing 
on our subject) that not only is an offence 
against a wife condoned as of inferior guilt, 
but any offence of the wife against her hus- 
band is regarded asa sort of Petty Treason. 
For her, as for the poor ass in the fable, it is 
more heinous to nibble a blade of grass than 
for the wolf to devour both the lamb and 
the shepherd. Should she be guilty of 
“nagging” or scolding, or of being a slattern, 
or of getting intoxicated, she finds usually 
a short shrift and no favor—and even hu- 
mane persons talk of her offence as consti- 
tuting, if not a justification for her murder, 
yet an explanation of it. She is, in short, 
liable to capital punishment without judge 
or jury for transgressions which in the case 
of a man would never be punished at all, or 
expiated by a fine of five shillings. 4 

Nay, in her case there is a readiness even 
to pardon the omission of the ordinary forms 
of law as needlessly cumbersome. In no 
other instance save that of the Wife-beater 
is excuse made fora man taking the law into 
his own hands. Weare accustomed to ac- 
cept it asa principle that “lynching” cannot 
be authorized in a civilized country, and 

* Stripped of the euphemisms of courtesy where- 
with we generally wrap them up, it cannot be denied 
that the sentiments of avery large number of men 
toward women consist of a wretched alternation of 
exaggerated and silly homage, and of no less exagger- 
ated and foolish contempt. One moment on a pedes- 
tal, the nextin the mire; the woman is adored while 
she gives pleasure, despised the moment she ceases to 
doso. The proverbial difficulty of introducing a joke 
into the skull of a Scotchman is nothing to that of 
getting into the mind of such men that a woman is a 
human being—however humble—not a mere adjunct 
and appendage of humanity; and that she must have 
been created, and has a right to live for ends of her 
own; not for the ends of another; that she was made, 
as the old Westminister Catechism says, ‘‘to glorify 
God and enjoy Him for ever,’ nct primarily or ex- 
pressly to be John Smith's wife and James Smith's 
mother. We laugh at the great engineer who gave as 
his opinion before a Royal Commission that rivers 
were created to feed navigable canals; and a farmer 
would certainly be treated as betraying the ‘bucolic 
mind’ who avowed that he thought his horse was 
made to carry him to market, and his cat to eat his 
mice and spare his cheese; yet where women are con- 
cerned—beings who are understood to be at least 
quasi-rational, and to whom their religion promises 
an immortal life hereafter of good and glory—the no- 
tion that the Final Cause of Woman is Man seems 
never to strike them as supremely ridiculous. 

+ Old English legislation embodied this view so far 
as to inflict the cruelest of all punishments—burning 
to death—cn a woman guilty of petty treason, é.e., 
the murder of her husband, while the husband was 
only liable to hanging for murdering his wife. A wo- 
man was burned to death under this atrocious law at 
Chester, in 1760, for poisoning her husband. The 


wretched creature was made to linger four months in 
jail under her awful sentence before it was executed. 
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that the first lesson of orderly citizenship is 
no man shall be judge, jury, and execution- 
erin his own cause. But when a wife’s 
offences are in question this salutary rule is 
overlooked, and men otherwise just-minded, 
refer cheerfully to the circonstance atténuante 
of the wife’s drunkenness or bad language, 
as if it not only furnished an excuse for out- 
rage upon her, but made it quite fit and 
proper for the Queen’s peace to be broken 
and the woman’s bones along with it. 

This underlying public opinion is fortu- 
nately no new thing. On the contrary, it 
isan idea of immemorial antiquity which 
has been embodied in the laws of many na- 
tions, and notably, as derived from the old 
Roman Patria Potestas,in our own. It was 
only in 1829, in the 9th George IV., that the 
Act of Charles II., which embodied the old 
Common Law, and authorized a man “to 
chastise his wife with any reasonable instru- 
ment,” was erased from our Statute Book. 
Our position is not retrograde, but advanc- 
ing, albeit too slowly. It is not as in the 
case of the Vivisection of Animals, that a 
new passion of cruelty is arising, but only 
that an old one, having its origin in the re- 
motest epochs of barbarian wife-capture 
and polygamy, yet lingers in the dark places 
of the land. By degrees, if our statesmen 
will but bring the educational influence of 
law to bear upon the matter, it will surely 
die out and become a thing of the past, like 
cannibalism,—than which it is no better 
fitted for a Christian nation. 

Of course the ideas of the suffering wives 
are cast in the same mould as those of their 
companions. They take it for granted that 
a Husband isa Beating Animal, and may be 
heard to remark when extraordinarily ill- 
treated by a stranger,— that they ‘‘never 
were so badly used, no not by their ’usbands.” 
Their wretched proverbial similarity to 
spaniels and walnut-trees, the readiness with 
which they sometimes turn round and snap 
at a bystander who has interfered on 
their behalf, of course affords to cowardly 
people a welcome excuse for the ‘‘policy of 
non-intervention,” and forms the culmina- 
ting proof of how far the iron of their fet 
ters has eaten into their souls. A specially 
experienced gentleman writes from Liver- 
pool: ‘*The women of Lancashire are aw- 
fully fond of bad husbands. It has become 
quite a truism that our women are like dogs, 
the more you beat them the more they love 
you.” Surely if a bruised and trampled 
woman be a pitiful object, a woman who 
has been brought down by fear, or by her 
own gross passions, so lowas to fawn on the 
beast who strikes her, is one to make angels 
weep ?* 

To close this part of the subject, I con- 
ceive then, that the common idea of the 
inferiority of women, and the special no- 
tion of the rights of husbands, form the un 
dercurrent of feeling which induces a man, 
when for any reason he is infuriated, to 
wreak his violence on his wife. She is, in 
his opinion, his natural sowffre-douleur.— 
Frances Power Cobbe in Contemporary Re- 
vtew, 

TO BE CONTINUED. 

* And there are gentlemen who think there is 
something beautiful in this! The Rey. F. W. Harper, 
writing to the Spectator of January 26, says, “I make 
bold to believe that if ever I should turn into a wife 
I shall choose to be beaten by my husband to any ex- 
tent (short of being slain outright), rather than it 
sbould be said a stranger came between us.’ After 
thus bringing to our minds the beatings, ¢ i 
ings, and blindings, and burnings, and ‘clos ’ 
which sicken us, he bids us remember that the true 
idea of marriage is ‘tthe relation of Christ to his 
Church! Itis not for me to speak on this subject, 
but I should have expected that a minister of the 
Christian religion would have shuddered at the pos- 
sibility of suggesting such a connection of ideas as 
these notions involve. Heaven help the poor women of 
Durham and Lancashire if their clergy lead them to 
picture a Christ resembling their husbands! 

* IT doubt that, even if reduced to bestial helpless- 
ness by these drinks in a pure state, men would ever 
be goaded by them to the class of passions excited by 
the adulterated ones. I have myself seen in Savoy 
whole crowds of men returning from market, all more 
or less tipsy from the free use of the excellent Vin 
de Seychelles, but instead of quarrelling or fighting, 
or beating their horses and pigs, their demeanor was 
Indicrously good-humored and affectionate. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE WOMAN'S EDU- 
CATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION. 


The Woman's Educational and Industrial 
Union held its first meeting in the rooms of 
the Union on the afternoon of Monday, 
Nov. 12, when a detailed account was given 
of the commencement of the organization. 
Since that, the rooms have been opened 
every weekday from 9 a. M. until 8 P. M. 
and from 1 Pp. m. until 5 p. M. on Sundays. 

The care of them has devolved upon 
a committee of twenty ladies, called the 
Committee of Hospitalities, a branch of 
the Social Affairs with Mrs. L. P. Thomp- 
son as chairman. These ladies have given 
in turn three hours a week each, meeting 
strangers, explaining the work, receiving 
new members, and in every way making 
the rooms agreeable to all who came in. 
This plan of the many serving, has, besides 
saving the expense of aregular superin- 
tendent, which our means would not allow 
this winter, had the advantage of bringing 
fresh workers to the field every day, and 
thus interesting many more than otherwise 
would have been in the work. This we 
think, has more than counterbalanced the 
disadvantage of want of smoothness caused 
by continual change, which we have tried 
to obviate as much as possible by holding 
committee meetings every two weeks, and 
keeping a book where each day’s work was 
recorded, 

The Committee on Social Affairs, who 
also have the Reading-Room under their 
charge, would acknowledge the generous 
donation of carpets, pictures, and many 
minor articles Which have much increased 
the comfort and attraction of the place. 
They report the average number of visi- 
tors at the rooms for reading, resting or 
other purposes to be about twelve daily. 

The entertainments under the manage- 
ment of this same committee have been 
held at the rooms since Jan. 238, every 
Wednesday evening, and twice on Satur- 
day evenings. We have aimed to bring 
choice music within the range of the hum- 
blest purse, and have been assisted in so 
doing by many first-class artists, who have 

kindly volunteered their services. Five 
concerts have been given, to which has been 
asked an admission of fifteen cents to mem- 
bers and twenty-five cents to non-members. 
These have been fully attended by apprecia- 
tive audiences, and have with the Apron 
Sale, brought over fifty dollars, besides pay- 
ing for the use of the piano during the winter 
and spring. The other entertainments have 
all been free to members, with the privilege 
of each inviting a friend. They have been 
of a social nature, interspersed with music 
and readings, and amusingly diversified 
with giving facts by each member, an exer- 
cise conducted by Mrs. Diaz, whose efforts 
toadd to the social life of the meetings have 
been untiring. That she has succeeded, 
the increasing attendance bears ample proof. 

The chairman of the Library Committee, 
Miss Lucy A. Davis, reports that the library 
at present numbers 120 volumes, including 
works of fiction, poetry, history, biography, 
hygiene, etc., many of them by authors of 
superior worth and establishe.t reputation; 
also twelve popular monthlies, among which 
are some very valuable illustrated periodi- 
cals, four weekly and two daily papers. 
All of these as well as the bookcase which 
contains them, are donations from friends 
of the Union, to whom we would thus pub- 
licly express our thanks. 

The titles of the books and the names of 
the authors have been entered in alphabeti- 
cal order upon a card catalogue, similar to 
that in use in the Public Library in this 
city, and also upon a book catalogue of 
simpler construction. The use of the 
books has been limited to the reading- 
room, as the library is not as yet sufliciently 
extensive to allow outside circulation, 

The other branches included under the 
head of Social Affairs, Philanthropy and 
Agency of Direction, have as yet received 
no attention. For the former a large field 
is open, and so much means needed for suc- 
cessful operation that we must wait for 
more years and stronger growth. The 
Agency of Direction has been delayed on 
account of the absence of the first ap- 
pointed chairman, Mrs. F. H. Howard, 
whose return we have weekly expected. 
As that, much to our regret, is indefinitely 
postponed, a new chairman is to be ap- 
pointed, and we hope by the coming au- 
tumn, to see this committee in full work- 
ing order. 

The Employment Committee, through 
their chairman, Mrs. 8. E. Cotting, report 
of meetings held every Wednesday to con- 
sult in regard to the best methods of per- 
forming their work. This committee con- 
sists of seven members, five central and 
three sub-committee, one of whom is at the 
room every day between the hours of 
eleven and twelve, to receive applications. 
The object is to bring together for their mu- 
tual benefit the employer and the employe 
in all the higher departments of Woman's 
labor. Applications from employers since 
December the date of the commencement 
of the work, have been forty, thirty-three 
of which we have satisfactorily filled. - The 
names of those seeking situations amount 
to three hundred and thirty-six. The ma- 
jority of these applications have been from 
housekeepers, seamstresses, nurses and 





copyists. We much regret the disparity 
between the numbers of the employers and 
those wishing to be employed, but thus far 
our efforts to make it less, have been un- 
availing. One reason may be that we have 
not yet come fully before the public; but 
we fear the far stronger reason has its root 
in the much perplexed question of Politi- 
cal Economy which is now disturbing the 
whole country. In connection with this 
work has been organized a committee of 
Industries, composed of four members, with 
Mrs. A. M. Macyas chairman. Their busi- 
ness is to receive and display for sale at the 
rooms, articles made by women, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be given to the pro- 
ducer after deducting a small per cent for 
the benefit of the Union. One member is 
expected to be at the rooms to receive arti- 
cles between the hours of 10 a, M. and 11 
a. M. on Tuesday, Friday and Saturday of 
each week. 

The committee on Hygiene, Dr. C. E. 
Hastings, chairman, have held meetings on 
successive Monday evenings since Feb. 23. 
The subjects discussed have been sewer- 
age, food, digestion, frame work of the 
body, respiration, glandular system, cook- 
ery, etc. There has been an average attend- 
ance of twenty-five. ‘The interest expressed 
by those who have been present has been 
gratifying, though the number has been 
less than desired, but perhaps as large as 
could have been expected in so young an 
institution. We hope another year will be 
more prosperous, and that some means will 
be devised to make these meetings more 
potent for good, and bring in those persons 
who most need the instruction these talks 
are intended to give. 

The Committee on Education reports a 
course of five lectures upon ‘‘Music,” by 
Miss Charlotte A. Hawes, who has already 
made herself too well known to need any 
farther comment, and the full attendance to 
which attested their popularity. Another 
course of six lectures by Miss Frances A. 
Shaw, upon “Half Hours with German and 
French Authors,” has shown much careful 
research and interesting detail. To both of 
these has been charged an admission, the 
lecturers generally sharing the profits with 
the Union. Mr. Wilson has given one very 
instructive and interesting lecture upon 
Botany, and Miss Behrens, two, upon 
Sketches of Travels and Life in Russia. 
Of classes, that in English History and Lit- 
erature, conducted by Miss Lucy A. Davis, 
has met on Monday afternoon of each week, 
using for a text-book Knight’s ‘Pictorial 
History of England,” as revised and re-pub- 
lished by Chambers Brothers, of London. 
In connection with this, a few works by 
standard authors have been read. The 
attendance though not large, has been reg- 
ular. 

Miss Emma A Wilson is ndw conducting 
a course of lessons in French conversation 
upon the plan of Professor Saveur, and 
giving great satisfaction. Both these classes 
have been free to members, with a small fee 
to non-members, the teachers having volun- 
teered their services. 

The Committee on Moral and Spiritual 
Developement report of the Sunday meet- 
ings being held every Sunday afternoon, 
since the first of December, and have been 
very fully attended, the largest number 
present at any one meeting being one hun- 
dred and forty-eight. These have been 
conducted by a committee of women who in 
turn of a month each, have engaged the 
speakers and presided. Religious and 
moral discourses have been given on succes- 
sive Sundays, by women representing all 
shades of religious belief, always followed 
by earnest and free discussion. These meet- 
ings were commenced by Dr. Clisby, five 
years ago, and have been the nucleus 
around which has clustered the whole inter- 
est from which the Union has sprung. 
Their value in drawing out and assisting 
to put into more definite form the latent 
thought in Woman, and in many ways sup- 
plying a need which other methods have 
failed to meet, can hardly be over-estimated. 

We have held two public meetings dur- 
ing the winter. At the first, a dedicatory 
one, on the evening of January 18th, after 
the reading of the various reports, Mrs. E. 
M. Bruce spoke in her intense, earnest man- 
ner on the work women are now called to 
perform in the world. This was followed 
by a brilliant, pithy paper upon ‘‘What 
shall we do with our time?” by Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz, whose inimitable manner of pre- 
senting our follies, charmed and interested, 
while it rebuked us all. Dr. Mary Safford 
Blake then painted such a glowing picture 
of our future success, that we were forced 
to forget the present in the good time com- 
ing. Mr. Clapp, Mr. Eaton and others 
gave words of interest and good cheer, and 
with a few suggestive remarks from the 
president, the meeting adjourned. At the 
request of Mrs. Diaz, and by the advice of 
other members of the Board, a meeting was 
called upon Wednesday evening, February 
20th, for the purpose of discussing the sub- 
ject of Relief Visiting among the Poor. 
Mrs. Charles G. Ames read an able paper 
upon the practical workings of this system 
in Germantown, Penn. Mrs. James T. 
Fields read extracts from a report of the 
work that had been done in Eberfeld, Ger- 
many, and gave an account of their co-op- 
erative visiting in Boston. Mrs. Fields was 





followed by Mrs. Diaz, Mrs. Lodge, Dr. 
Haynes, Dr. Hastings and Mr. Ames, all 
bearing testimony to the great need of some 
system by which pauperism could be re- 
duced, and expressing the hope that the 
Germantown plan might be adopted in Bos- 
ton. Mrs. Ames felt that the Union hada 
distinct work in assisting and encouraging 
women who were above the position of ex- 
treme poverty, but that pauperism con- 
cerned us all as a matter of self-protection 
as well as aid to the suffering. Nearly one 
hundred were present, all of whom evinced 
great interest in the subject, and at the close 
of the meeting several ladies joined Mrs. 
Field’s corps of visitors. 

The Board of Directors have met regu- 
larly the first Tuesday of every month, and 
occasionally held a special meeting for the 
transaction of important business. Upon 
the 5th of February was discussed the 
question of spreading the work so that it 
might affect all who needed its influence, 
and a committee, consisting of Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz, Dr. A. M. Haynes, and Dr. Blake, was 
appointed to visit shops where girls are em- 
ployed and explain to them the objects of 
the Union. 

Upon March Ist, as complaints had been 
made relative to the membership year com 
mencing only in May, and many were there- 
by deterred from joining, a motion was 
passed entitling all who joined after March 
Ist to be considered members uniil a year 
from the next May, and after May, all 
memberships were to date from the month 
in which they were taken. 

Two vacancies on the Board of Directors 
have been filled pro tem., by Mrs. 8. E. Cot- 
ting and Mrs. J. A. Hayes. Mrs. Howard 
has been obliged to make her home away 
from the city, but our loved and revered 
Dr. Mercy B. Jackson, who brought to the 
work at its commencement so much inter- 
est and earnestness, and from the weight 
of whose experience such full support had 
been expected, was taken away while yet 
was hardly sown the seed which now gives 
promise of such a rich harvest. We close 
the first year with great hopes of future 
success. Already on the books are enrolled 
the names of four hundred members, be- 
sides three honorary members. This seems, 
when looking at its commencement, like 
an almost fabulous growth, but looking 
forward to the immense work which lies 
before us, hardly yet conceived, it is only 
the little shoots of the oak, springing from 
the willing, fertile soil, which promises, as 
its trunk strengthens and branches spread, 
to give protcction in all directions to Wo- 
man. M. CHAMBERLIN, Secretury. 


Boston, Mass. 
——— eso 


STRANGE BUT TRUE, 


Epirors JouRNAL,—About ten years ago, 
there came to our quiet little village, in Cen- 
tral New York, a man and his wife, whom 
we will call Mr. and Mrs. C——. The man 
went into his brother-in-law’s hotel (where 
they of course boarded), and the wife opened 
amilliner’s shop. Being a tasteful milliner, 
she soon gained a large and permanent busi- 
ness, and all moved comparatively well for 
five or six years. About that time, another 
man and wife, from a city near by, settled 
near the village for a short time only, and 
finally boarded at the same hotel. The two 
men entered int» partnership, in the livery 
business, and it was very soon evident that 
Mr. D. was a man of disrepute. But, as 
usual, his wealth gave him free access to 
the so-called higher circles; business men 
were glad to deal with him; and he often 
made his boast that he could mingle with 
the best men or women, no matter what he 
was, which is often only too true. It be- 
came very convenient soon for Mrs. C. to 
ride out, with Mr. D. for an escort. At 
first no notice was taken; but matters be- 
came very complicated finally, and to make 
a long matter short, and do away with un 
pleasant detail, one day the milliner went 
to the city on business, and never returned. 
It was soon found that Mr. D. was missing 
also, and some of the business men of the 
town found themselves minus some money 
in the operation. The missing parties were 
heard of from New York, as they took 
tickets for California together. 

About two years passed, and no more was 
heard; the remaining husband regretted his 
loss, and often remarked that ‘‘if he ever 
found her, he should go to her.” Mean- 
time, the brother-in-law moved to a hotel in 
acity a few miles away. The deserted wife 
returned to her father’s house. At the end 
of about two years, Mr. C. received a tele- 
gram from his wife in New York, stating 
she was there and sick, and wishing that he 
would come to her. He went, and his sis- 
ter (the landlady at the hotel,) went with 
him. The boarders and guests remarked 
that his face never looked so happy as it 
did the morning he started. They brought 
the wife home, where she has since re- 
mained, (it was several months ago) con- 
stantly growing worse, until now she is 
perfectly helpless and cannot even feed her- 
self. The devotion of the husband is said 
to be really touching. Of course the man 
for whom she sinned abandoned her some 
time before. 

I have thought much of this affair. Mr. 
C. has been a man of whom it was often said: 
‘he was no better than his wife.” But he 
has certainly shown a phase of character 





not often found in men, whether of ques- 
tionable or unquestionable character. A 
wife must be pure, no matter what the hus- 
band is. When will Woman learn to re- 
quire all she gives? Perhaps were there 
more such forgiving husbands, there would 
be more wives rescued from sin. How 
many wives accept and retain husbands of 
questionable character, conscious of the 
wrong, but unable to right it; they give their 
love and devotion, and finally sacrifice life 
itself, on a rack of torture, uncomplainingly! 
I often think that, were one-half the money 
and time spent, and ways and means de- 
vised, to reclaim fallen women, which are 
used unsparingly to reclaim fallen men, 
what a wonder might be wrought! 

This thought has almost driven me des- 
perate, at times, in our temperance work; 
so much is done for man, so little for Wo- 
man. Half the women in the world run 
crazy almost over the ruin of the opposite 
sex, leaving their own sex to rise or fall as 
best they may. I, for one, would help issue 
a call for more ready-made men, so as not to 
have to go through with so much recon- 
struction continually. What woman would 
think of following a woman to her haunts 
of sin, as Christian women have done by 
the intemperate man so often? But should 
it not be done? If a true Christian woman 
should follow a sister there, take her by the 
arm, lead her away, help herto food and em- 
ployment, and shield her, as the drunkard 
has of late been shielded, who can say 
what soul-saving might be done? 

A few more such noble women as Jennie 
Collins would make the world much beiter. 
God biess such noble women! 

Mrs. H. E. WILert. 

Uhittenango, N. Y., May 4, 1878. 
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MISS PARLOA’S COOKING SCHOOL. 





A few days ago 1 went, for the first time, 
to Miss Parloa’s Cooking School, and was 
delighted with it. ‘The school room is in 
the upper story of a house on Tremont 
Street, it must have been used formerly by 
a photographer, for part of the roof and of 
one side of the large irregular room is of 
glass. By the use of curtains over the nar- 
row doors, an abundance of plants in pots, 
hanging baskets, and blue and white tiles 
behind the stove and the sink, the room is 
made pretty and picturesque. A large table 
stands near the stove, and the rest of the 
space is occupied by chairs; seventy pupils 
can be accommodated comfortably, and a 
much larger number by a little crowding. 
Miss Parloa has classes, with four or six la- 
dies in each class, seven times a week, and 
three lectures each week. For tlie classes 
there is a regular course of twenty-four les- 
sons; but the lectures can be attended sing- 
ly, each one being a complete lesson, | 
went to a lecture, without having asked the 
subject, and sochanced upon a capital speci- 
men of ordinary cooking. A filet of veal 
weighing six pounds, was brought in, just 
as it comes from the buicher’s, Miss Par- 
loa washed it, made the stuffing, rolled it up 
and skewered it into good shape, larded it and 
basted it, giving all necessary explanations as 
she worked, especially about the larding, the 
basting and the gravy, saying how poor and 
dry veal is unless it is properly cooked. 
When the veal was in the oven, Miss Parloa 
made Italian cream, German puffs (which 
are something like Sunderland puddings, 
baked in muffin pans and served with the 
beaten whites of eggs, and coffee both boiled 
and filtered. The lecture lasted three hours. 
The cream hardened in the moulds and was 
served for the class, the puffs also were dis- 
tributed, and the coffee in small cups. The 
veal, of course, was not done, but it was to 
be kept till the next day, and used in a lec- 
ture upon croquettes and other nice dishes 
made from cold veal. AsI watched her, I 
thought again what I have often thought 
about cook books, how many things in cook- 
ing must be seen to be understood; the lard- 
ing of meat and the whipping of cream 
cannot be properly described, but once seen 
they are learned forever. There were twen- 
ty ladies and two young men present at the 
lecture I mention, the smallest number Miss 
Parloa has ever had; but veal is not con- 
sidered an important dish apparently, al- 
though a good cook can work wonders with 
it. When puff paste is made, more than one 
hundred ladies flock to the lecture, and gen- 
erally the lessons on luxuries are far more 
popular than those that teach every-day, 
home cooking. There is no theorizing in 
this work; it is the best kind of practical 
teaching. Miss Parloa is an accomplished 
cook; not only are the results good, but it 
is a pleasure to see her work; everything 
goes right, there is no spilling or slopping, 
and no waste. She is really economical, 
knowing just where butter and eggs can be 
spared and where they must be used. The 
school isa charming novelty, and of im- 
mense practical importance, and it is all the 
better because Miss Parloa is personally so 
pleasing, with quiet, winning manners, and 
entirely able to attend to her cooking and 
her class at the same time. Her school 
ought to soon become a Normal School 
where pupils can graduate as teachers of 
cooking. As I remember Prof. Blot, one 
needed to know a good deal in order to prof- 
it by his lessons, as one needs to know some- 
thing in order to make use of a cookery 
book, but Miss Parloa begins at the very 








beginning; not one thing is omitted, or taken 
for granted, and any woman who goes to her 
classes and does not learn must be uncom. 
monly dull. The cooking utensils used in 
the school become very popular; and egg 
beaters, whip churns, and such things, 
which Miss Parloa approves, are especially 
advertised by the dealers in kitchen ware, 
A new bread kneader is just perfected by 
the Stanyan Company. I don’t know wheth. 
er it isin the market or not. Many bread 
kneaders have been made and failed, be- 
cause the machinery got out of order, and 
the wheels and cogs were so hard to clean. 
This Stanyan mixer is simple, and makes 
the bread light and even. Selling these 
things is no part of Miss Parioa’s plan, and 
she has no profit from them, but her pupils 
often ask her about the new things they 
have heard of, and in answer to their ques- 
tions she showed excellent bread made with 
the ‘‘Stanyan mixer and kneader.”— Boston 
orrespondence of the Worcester Spy. 


“SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
aw Rg 4 p.m. Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps w 
speak. 











The Chelsea Woman Suffrage Club,— 
Will hold a meeting at the residence of Mrs. C, P, 
Nickles, No. 126 Arlington St. coruer of Everett Ave. 
Miss E. A. Burke will read a paper. Subject: “Have 
you Acquitted Yourself?’ ‘To be followed by discus- 
sion. All are invited. 


Wanted.—A few first class boarders for the sum- 
mer. For particulars, address, 
6wl4 Lypia E, Seur.LtNG, Bucksport, Maine, 


Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, —4 Park St., Boston, upone flight; object, 
mutual co-operation and sympathy. 

Monday, 7% Pp. M., Talks on Health, by competent 
women physicians, followed by discussion. 

Tuesday, 744 Pp. M., History Classes. 

Wednesday evening, Eutertainments. 

Thursday evening, Lectures, 

Friday. 3 Pp. m., French Classes, 

Saturday, 3p.m., Lectures on Foreign Literature, &, 

Sundays, 3 pr. M., Religious Meetings, followed by 
conversation, 

The Employment Bureau meet every day from 11 
to 1. 
The Committee of Industries to receive articles for 
sale, either useful or ornamental, are in attendance 
between the hours of 10 and 11 o'clock, a. M., om 
Tuesdays, Fridays and Saturdays. 

The Reading-room of the Union is free to all women, 

Annual membership, $1.00. 

Honorary Membership, $5.00. 

Life Membership, $25.00. 

All members have free admission to the above edu- 
cational and social advantages, with the exception 
that occasionally a small sum is charged for extra 
entertainments, 





Desirabie Suites of Rooms for House- 
keeping may be engaged in the Hore. BaLpwin, 
just finished, at 392—i00 Northampton St., very near 
Columbus Ave., at prices ranging from} 240 to $380 
per annum, according to size and situation. 

This hotel has light and air on all sides, all the win- 
dows opening on open space; also a passenger and 
freight elevator, bath-rooms, hot water. ample room 
for storage, and a very large vard for drying clothes. 

The janitor will show the rooms, and application 
may be madeto L. T. Cashing, at the Hotel Baldwin, 
between 5 and 24% o'clock. 

For Sale or To Let,—A tirst-class residence at 
Auburndale. thirty-three minutes by rail from Bostou, 
and only three minutes walk from station, House 
fourteen rooms, good barn and stable, 40,000 feet lot 
well set with grass, fruit, and shade trees. Hot and 
cold water, bathroom, water-closets, range, furnace 
gas, etc. High ground, pleasant view, price $12,000, 
which is $5000 less than cost. A great bargain, 
Terms easy, Address Box 3638 P. O.. Boston. 


Hygienic Undergarments for Ladies and 
Children 

The entire business formerly advertised in these 
columns under the above head, and conducted by 
Mrs. H, S. Hutchinson, hae been purchased by Alice 
Fletcher & Co., and will be carried on by that firm, 
All well-known artists and makers of the goods and 
and patterns are retained, and the new proprietors 
having been for many years enthusiastic advocates 
of dress reform, will do all in their power to merit the 
continued patronage of those who have justly appre- 
ciated and liberally patronized Mrs. Hutchinson. 

All orders for goods, patterns, or the free illustrated 
catalogue, must be addressed to 

ALICE FLetcuer & Co., 
6 East 14th St., 
N. Y. City. 





Send for reduced price list. 


~ MEDICAL REGISTER. _ 





E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 
Homeeopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. M. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
tr’ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 Pp. m., daiy. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 

Office and residence, 
3 Hamilton Place, 
Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 





Boston. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8to94.M.,and2to4p.m. ly10 








ADVERTISER’S INDEX. 


ee Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 
all. 





Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 


Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 


Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 


_pestaarent. —Russell Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 











WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania, 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. — <<» 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wi.ls, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. _ 

Spring Course of Lectures. Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except forex pense 
of material) to all matricalants of the year. Address 

fFRACHELL. BODLEY, A. ™., Dean. 


-North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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